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Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, for the year 1912-13. 

PART I. 

- 4 - 

1 marked in my last year’s Report that the stimulus given by the Coronation rtmurn-ittim 
Durbar had resulted in a display of exceptional archteological activity at Delhi, PgUtfi 
Thanks to the transfer of the Capital city, that activity, i am gratified to say, is 
continuing unabated, and energetic steps arc now being taken to do for the whole 
body of monuments within the new Imperial enclave what has already been done 
for the most, notable ones among them—namely, to put them into a state of 
thorough repair and lay out their surroundings in a manner worthy of the first city 
ol India. To this end, each and every one of them is now being carefully over¬ 
hauled and catalogued by Mr. G. Sanderson and his Assistant, Maulvi Zafar'lTaaau, 
and an exhaustive scheme worked out for their repair and permanent maintenance. 

In the meantime, the generosity of the Government of India has enabled the 
Department to carry out during the past twelve months some important measures 
among the remains at Indrapat, the Qlltb, and other buildings in the vicinity. 

The condition of Sher Shah’s Fort at Indrapat had long'claimed attention, and 
further delay in the repairs of the north-west wall, which, with its bastions, is some 
725 feel in length and includes the well known Talaqi Gate, would have had dis¬ 
astrous results, The lower portions of the wall, both inside and out, have now been 
underpinned, kaccha walls hive been removed from the trending inside the wall, and 
the whole extent of the upper part (Plato 1 1, e) baa been preserve! by securing the loose 
and jagged masonry with, lime concrete worked into the interstices between the 
Stones. Fallen debris, encumbering the surfaces of the inner roofs, lias also been 
cleared away and the Tahup Gate, which constitutes the central feature, can now be 
seen to its full extent. Moreover, a road running from the Grand Trunk Bond 
through this gateway to the interior of the Fort, is now under construction, and will 
be available for use next cold weather, affording a pleasing method of approach to 
perhaps the most interesting group ol monuments* which the new Capital possesses. 

Lastly, the present village which now occupies the interior of the Fort, to the sore 
detriment of the monuments near by, has been acquired by Government, and is to he 
entirely removed, bo that the sjmee may be laid out in a fitting and becoming manner. 

Further south of Inrlrapat, repairs have Ijeen effected to the interesting gates of 
the Arab Sarai, opposite Humayuu’s tomb, fyepiden of the latter the’edging 
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of the paths has been raised, in order to balance the changes in levels necessitated 
by the wat er supply ; the enclosure trull surrounding the tomb of Isa Khun has been 
rebuilt in part; an efficient drainage system lias been provided to carry off water 
from the group of buildings at Nizamu-d-Din ; the tomb of Sikantiur Lodi has been 
provided with a new chajja, similar in design to the original one, mud the kaccha 
huts surrounding the Kliirki ifasjid, some 2 mile- t ask of the Qutb, and perhaps the 
most characteristic mosque of all those built during the reign of Firt* Shah Tuglaq, 
have been acquired and removed. 

Prior to the handing over of Delhi to the Imperial Government, a scheme had 
bear actively taken up by the Punjab Government for improving the surroundings 
of the Qnili, and, n first step, the DelM-Gurgaon Road bad been diverted outside 
the area of the buildings, This year, the area has been fenced round and the ground 
witliin, which now extends from the south of the Alai Darwaza to a boundary line 
north of the unfinished mimr of Alau-ud-Din Khalji, lias been. lowered to its correct 
levels * modern enclosure walls have been removed, and misleading paths have been 
relaid on more appropriate linos, while the approach roads to the enclave have also 
been realigned to fan dilate carriage traffic, of which there is an ever-increasing amount 
during the cold weather. At the wivn c time, in conformity with the scheme followed 
at the-Delhi Port the area has been laid out with grass lawns and shrubberies which 
demarcate the position ot the old courtyards and colonnades ; arrangements linvu 
boon made for a special water-supply ; and the untidy i hatched dAk bungalows aud 
servants' quarters, which were once the first objects to meet the eye of the visitor on 
Ms arrival at the Qutb, have been entirely removed, thus throwing open to view the 
buildings alongside the famous Mimr. 

In the Punjab, activity among Muhammadan Monuments centred mainly 
round Lahore, where the chief work during the year was the improvement of the 
Hazuri Bagh. Till recently, this Bagh, of which Ranjit Singh’s marble Bnradari 
is the outstanding feature, was overplanted, and exhibited but little coherence in its 
design. An examination, however, of the ground brought to light remains of various 
fountain channels and causeways belonging apparently to the Sikh period, and in 
accordance with the indications which they afforded, the garden has now been 
divided up into four main parterres with water-channels and causeways between. and 
each of these parterre* has been similarly sub-divided into lesser plots. At the same 
tilin', the roadway from the ltoslmui Darwnza t o the opening on t he north side of the 
enclosure has been diverted SO as not to interfere w ith the square formation of the 
garden ; judicious planting of trees and creepers Mis been provided for and so 
arranged that the main architectural features in riew-4h» Jami Masjid gateway 
the Central Pavilion, and the Hnzuri Bagli Gate of the Port-can be sen 'to theb 
full advantage, and in correct relation to one another. Btstdea these works further 
improvements have also boon effected at the tomb of Nur Jahan at Sliahdara t Plate 
TI, b) some of the fioois being relaid iu lakhanri bricks, walls repaired, the old 

p Lister decoration exposed, imd the surroundings beautified by the laying down of 
lnwns anti 
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Tn the Unhod Provinces, the conservation of tiro well-known monuments—rbe L-nited Provinces» 
so called * Zonana " in the Allahabad Port and the Palace of Akbar in the Agra 
Toft bus been l>rouglit |,o completion, In both cases the work has been in progress 
for several years, and in both castes if Isas been of a similar kind, involving, first, the 
demo Jit ion of numerous modern accretions, and, secondly tlie repair of the older 
fabrics. In tin; Zenana at Allahabad the removal of whitewash, paint and structural 
additions made by the British, brought to light tlm old decorative paintings with 
which the interior chambers had formerly been adorned, as well as many architec¬ 
tural members, such a schajjm and parapets. Hint had long been hist to view. These 
discoveries and an engraving of the Daniel I brothers, executed when the building 
was still intact al the close of the ISth century, rendered the wort of repair a simple 
matter, particularly as no attempt has been made to rebuild the chhuttris which once 
crowned the roof. 

In the case of the Akbari Mahal, the task of making good all the damage that 
had been done to the halls and other apartments, had been finished in the preeed* 
ing year, and i( remained only to install an efficient plan! for the supply of water, to 
lay down lawns in front of the Mahal in keeping with those of the adjacent Palace 
of Jahangir, and to plant slim liberies and creepers--the former to indicate the position 
of the old wings of the Palace now destroyed, the latter to mask the bare and un¬ 
sightly walls which disfigure this corner of the Port (Plate Tl, a). Two other enter¬ 
prises at Agra also deserve notice. Tlie first of these was tlie conservation of two of 
the old garden pavilions or oMuttrk, as they an? commonly called, which stand out so 
prominently and form such picturesque features on the riverside north of tint Ram 
Bash. The second was the exposure, by the removal of modern lamps and road¬ 
ways, of the deep plinths round the spacious platforms north and south of the 
entrance to Akbar s tomb. At the same time, the masonry of these platforms was 
repaired, and vast, heaps of accumulated debris removed from outside the entrance, a 
measure which lias immeasurably enhanced the imjwising aspect of this Gateway. 

In comparison with the expenditure on Muhammadan Monuments, the cost of 
repairs to Hindu and Buddhist Monuments in the Northern Circle has been rela¬ 
tively small, amounting to Rs. 1,011 in the Punjab and Rs. 12,960 in the United 
Provinces. The most important monuments in the repairer’s hands were the 
recently excavated remains at Saheth-Maheth, the brick temple at Tinduli, three 
shrines at Brinduhan and the Dhamekh Stupa at Sarnatb, With regard to the last 
mentioned, the massive ashlar stone work round the drum of the stupa has been 
admirably rebuilt by the Public M orks Department at the points where it had 
begun to buckle outwards, but the new cap of glaring white plaster on the summit 
is anything but satisfactory. The advice tendered by Dr. Vogel when officiating 
Director-General was to the effect that the outer courses of brick work should be 
remoi ed, the core well grouted and plastered over to prevent the percolation of rain 
water, and the outer bricks then replaced. Arrangements are now being made Fot 
the ugly new capping to be removed and for Dr. Vogel’s Instructions to be carried out. 

I mentioned last year that the newly excavated courtyard at Takht-i-Jlaki, Frontier 
which contains some line stucco relievos in excellent preservation, was to bo pro- ’ >rovtDCc - 
tooted by a roof of reinforced concrete. Detailed pin us for the construction of this 

tl 
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roof were prqiared by the Garrison Engineer* Risalpur* but it was subsequently 
found that the use of reinforced concrete was precluded owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining a sufficient supply of water on the summit of the hill, and accordingly 
fresh plans and estimates had to he prepared by the Assistant Commanding Hoy at 
Engineer, Nmvsliera. In the meantime, further clearance has been carried out 
among the minor mins to the east and *outh of the main structure and several well 

■sP 

executed sculptures brought to light, including two relievos in -situ, as u ell as a 
cinerary urn. 

Considering the vat! number and importance of the ancient monuments in 
Western India, the annual allotment made for their upkeep by the Local Govern¬ 
ment is unduly small, and as the claims of conservation increase* it becomes 
less and less adequate to the needs of the Presidency. So far, however, ns funds, 
Provincial or Imperial would permit, the progress mode during the past year has 
been steady and substantial. At XasLk, effective drainage has been provided for the 
Paudu Lena Caves by lowering the level of the ground outside and providing catch- 
water gutters on the rook face above the eaves with cross gutters at intervals to carry 
off the rain water. Masonry pillars, too, have been constructed in several of the eaves 
to support the roof, and Cave XIX, which was excavated during the reign of the 
Satnvahana King, Krishna, has been cleared of the deep accumulation of debris 
which was choking it. At Bijapur, the modern trophy stand in front of the 
Xaqqar Khana was removed, and the old approach to the Gol Gtunbaz, which passed 
beneath its portals* restored. Here, too, the restoration of the deep, rich cornice 
round the mosque attached to the Ibrahim Rauza was completed, stone from the 
quarries of Sholapur being used and the same methods of reconstruction pursued that 
were adopted with such success in the case of the Gol Gumbax. In the same district 
a start was made in the conservation of the famous groups of temples at Allude and 
Pattadkal by the clearance of debris from the buildings and the erection of dry 
stone compound walls. In the Raignrh Port, a flat top has l>een provided for 
the tomb of Sivaji and a fiaved stone floor, doors and steps for the temple of 
Mahadeva. At Ahmc dabad, the disintegrated stonework iu the domed roof of the 
Janu Masj id lias been replaced by new, the terraces have been rendered in plaster* 
and the broken perforated panels both in this building and in tin- mosque of Dadn 
Hnrir have been repaired. At Basse in, jungle cutting on an extensive scale lias 
been Carried out as a preliminary to more thorough measures among the archmologi- 
cn! buildings there. Lastly, at KhucLbad in Sind, the Jam! Masjid and Tomb of Tar 
Mohammed bave undergone various structLirn.1 repaid directed towards rendering the 
fabrics watertight and preserving what is left of ihe enamelled tile-work which 
adorns their walls. 

Turning aside to the Central India and other Native States attached to the 
Western Circle there is relatively little to be chronicled. Of the extensive campaign 
of exploration and repair which I am carrying out on behalf of Her Highness the 
Begum of Bhopal among the celebrated Buddhist Monuments at Sanchi, I shall speak 
in greater detail presently. Here, I need only remark that it embraces the clearance 
of jungle from the whole of the sacred enclave, the excavation of the greater part of 
tli' 1 area, anil the structural repair of each and every one of the buildings unearthed, 
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including stupas, chapels and raon aster lop, as well as of those which were already 
standing above ground. In contrast with the infinite labour lavished upon the 
decoration of these monuments, their foundations and walls are singularly defective 
ami unstable, and in many cases the effective preservation of the latter can only be 
achieved by extensively dismantling and rebuilding them. In II. IL the 
imam's Dominions a considerable stun was expended in completing the repair of the 
minarets in the Fort of Dunlatabad in accordance with the suggestions made by the 
late Viceroy, Lord Minto, and various measures were taken for the preservation of 
the Caves at Eliura, the Bihi Maqbara at Aurangabad and the mosque and tombs in 
the Fort of Gulbargn. But, apart from Sanclii, by far the most important enterprise 
going on at the present moment in any Native Stale of India is that, at the Fortress 
of Mandu in tile State of Dhar. The work here, which is being carried out in 
accordance with my personal instructions, has been in progress for several years* and 
one by one all the chief monuments arc being reclaimed from the jungle and recalled 
to some measure of their former beauty. Those which wore the subject of special 
attention during the year under review wore the Jami Alasjid, Hothang^ tomb, the 
Jahaz Mahal and Hindola Mahul, Dilawar Khan’s mosque and the tomb of Darya 
Khan. At the iirst mentioned, relieving arches and buttresses were inserted in the 
north and south colonnades, to strengthen the original arches which had cracked ; face 
Stones were replaced, where missing, in the north, south and west walls; frieze 
and coping stones were renewed in the south-east corner and on the plinth of the 
west wall; and the marble rosettes were repaired in one of the milt t abs of the prayer* 
chamber* At Hoshang’s tomb, the enclosure wall was put in repair, the foundations 
of the south wall were underpinned, the breast wall on the south side was dismantled 
and rebuilt according to its original design, and the whole compound was thoroughly 
tidied, and gaps in the marble pavement of the tomb platform were tilled with new 
slabs. In the dkarmula, too, attached to this tomb a considerable amount of new 
stone-work had to he inserted in the plinth of the building and in the framework of 
the doors. At the Jahaz ALrUial dense jungle was eradicated from the west wall and 
from every side of the reservoir ; debris was cleared from the structure on the north 
side of the central ton er; missing masonry over theefcyjmr wss restored, and cracked 
lintels in the interior were supported-liy angle irons. The courtyard of the Hindola 
Mahal was further freed of debris* and some ugly and useless tie-rods were removed 
from its western balcony. At Dilawar Khan’s mosque the ladies' gallery was 
repaired at points where masonry had fallen away. And in Darya Khan’s tomb 
the grave stones, which had to he removed when the floor was relaid, were renin red 
in their original positions. 1 

Of conservation m the Madras Presidency, it is almost enough to say that it 
was earned out on the same careful and consistent lines as before, and that the chief 
centres of activity remained unchanged. In the Intone capital of Vijayanogar new 
appreach roads and paths were made. Or the existing ones regravelled at Various 
buildings, including the Krishna Temple, -Concert hall ", elephant tables 
and the citadel; stone revetment walls were erected for protecting the bases of the 
Utm Mahal, the Muhammadan Watch Tower, the Ganigetta Temple near Kanmla" 
lair, and the Bath netir the Temple of Saiwnfci, and the basements themselves were 
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underpinned and repaired at the underground shrine and tin? fifth Jain Temple. 
Here, also, the gopuram of the Achyutanarayana Temple was strengthened, the roof of 
a mandapem attached to the Pattibhimmn Temple was made watertight, and the 
compound of this temple cleared of debris, while a variety of measures wore carried 
out among the buildings in the Zenana enclosure. At I lie Seven Pagoda* lhi* roof 
of the Krishna ilandapmn was completely remade, a wall was constructed above the 
revetment of the Shore Temple, and Casuarim trees planted on the southern side ; 
a railing was provided for the summit of the old Lighthouse ; and repairs were done 
to the entrance and basement of Arjuna's rathe. At Kumhakonazn, special repairs 
were executed to the mandupatn of the Nagesvarn, and Bniinparisvara Temples, and 
the floors of the gap warn of the Sarangapa&i Temple were entirely renewed with 
teak joists und planks. At Tnujore, the rampart wall fit the Siv it gangs Fort was un¬ 
derpinned on the north and south sides, and the tenth bastion was rebuilt, while, to 
prevent the further cracking of the building, masonry walls were inserted in the 
ground floor of the arsenal in ilie Palace, In the Fort at Gingeu, the repacking of 
the rampart wall was continued ; ox tensive clearance of vegetation and debris was 
effected in the Sira Temple at Kamasavalliaiul in the Brihadisvurn shrine at Gangni- 
kondasliolapuram ; and further substantial progress was made with the repair of the 
Temples of A alikondapuram, Tiruvdlarai and Nila gun da. 

The year's record of conservation in the Eastern Presidency 1ms been less satis¬ 
factory . On the preservation of all the monuments of Bengal a sum of less than 
Rs, 5,000 has been expended, and among the various items, to which this sum was 
devoted, there are* none of sufficient magnitude to Iwe noticed here. The repartition 
ot Bengal, it is true, deprived Bengal of most of its famous historical monuments, 
but there are still a large number which demand a great deal more attention than 
they have been receiving, and it is much to be hoped that the Local Government will 
take steps to have a more systematic programme of repair formulated, and to make 
more liberal financial provision than ft has hitherto done. A* a fact, I understand 
that sufficient funds are provided to meet the estimates submitted, and that the 
present inactivity' is due to the hitter not being forthcoming from the Public Works 
Department. In this connection, it is noteworthy that Hr, BlakLston complains in 
bis Provincial Report that, some of the ancient monuments in Bengal are inspected 
by the Public W orks' Officers not more than once in four or fiv<- years, while others 
tb:st have been repaired have not been placed on their books at all, with the result 
that im further thought is given b, their maintenance. Mr. Blrt Liston also n ails 
attention to cases of repairs being carried out without his knowledge and of the in¬ 
struct ions given in the estimates not being nilhered to— all of which facts seem to 
argue an apathy on the part of the local Public Works* Officers wliicli is now fortu¬ 
nately rare in India. 

Un t he other hand, the progress made in the other province,* comprised in the 
Eastern Circle, nr., in Bihar and Orissa, Assam and the Central Provinces, leaves 
little to be desired. In Bihar and Orissa the most important and, withal, the most 
diffir ult bisk ha> been the raising of the two ponderous Asoka pillars at Ratupurwu 
in>m the morasses in which they had sunk (Plate IV, a). The shafts of these pillars 
Imve now been removed to the summit of a small hillock near by, and fixed in hori- 



zontnl positions, the larger of the two being raised on piers, so that tlie inscription 
which it bears can be freely examined, and at the same time protected by a suitable 
shelter. The capitals, let nut add, which, were excavated in 1907-08, had already 
been taken to the Indian Museum, where they now occupy imposing positions in the 
entrance hall. At Konarak, in Orissa, some three thousand rupees were expended 
in the collection of materials and carrying nut of structural repairs to the Black 
Pagoda. At Deo-Honarak, in the Shaba bad District, a suitable shed was erected for 
the preservation of local sculptures. At Sassarara, the tomb of Alawal Khan (Plate 
IV, b) was thoroughly repaired and a gigantic scaffolding was erected in the in¬ 
terior of Slier Shah's Tomb for the examination of the soffit of the dome, about the 
security of which there was some doubt. Lastly, in the Fortress of Ilnhtasgnrh, 
several reservoirs were cleaned, iron gratings fixed in tho openings of some of the 
buildings, and the monuments as a whole completely freed of jungle and tidied. 

In the Central Provinces, the moat couddcmble undertakings were those con- central Province*, 
oemod with the following monuments: with the Ghaunsath dogini Temple at 
Bhuraghat, where numerous broken images that, had already been pieced together 
by my Assistant were duly fixed in their appropriate positions; with the Vishnu 
Vnraha Temple at Majlioli, with the Mahadev Temple at Nohts. (Plate V, «), which 
was provided with a compound wall; with the Fori, of Gavilgarh ; with the tombs 
of Adi! Shah and Shah Nawaz Khan and the Raja's chhnUri at Burhflnpur; and 
with another nameless clikatiri, near the Aik bungalow at Bala pur. 

Xu Assam,special attention was given to the conservation of the SiMolc Temple Assam, 
at Nigziting aud to the Bishnudole Temple at Jaisngar, while at Dima pur a number 
of the broken chessmen and Y-shaped columns, to which 1 have referred in 
previous reports, were fitted together and re-erected. 

To complete the story of what has been achieved during iho past year, we pass, Burma, 
finally, to Burma. Here, the depression in local finance to which I alluded last 
veer was still affecting archeology as much as the other branches of Public Works, 
and, though the Provincial al lotment, was raised by Its. 5,000, it was still far shori 
of wliat is needed to meet t lie requirements of the Province. Fortunately for the 
multitude of Buddhist monuments in Burma, private individuals are still com i ng 
forward to assist in t heir repair, and so relieve the Local Government of some of 
its obligations. Tims, at Mandalay the well known Ascetic, V Kan Tl, whom I 
mentioned last year, has duly continued the reconstruction of the Zayats in the 
North Moat Road, and has received permission to erect a railing round the 
Thudoma and Patau Zayate in the Cantonment Lines. At Mingun, the Siribyume 
Pagoda, which suffered much from a severe earthquake in May 1912, is being in¬ 
telligently and carefully repaired by the Headman of that place, Maxing Po Kyu, 
assisted by a Buddhist monk and a rich timber merchant of Mandalay. And. 
at Sttgning a newly discovered image of tho Buddha, of exquisite workmanship, is 
being re-erected and protected by a suitable shed at tbe expense of a police officer 
named Maung Pe. Of the funds provided by Government tho hulk was devoted 
to ordinary animal maintenance and repair, the only estimates of a special character 
being those relating to the Mandalay Palace; to the pyatthats of tho Sangyaung 
and Taiktmv monasteries at Mandalay (Plate III), the roofs of which had to be 
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renewed; to the Nat-Hlaung-Kvaung at Pagan, where the doorway and window 
arches had. lo he strengthened, and to the Bawbawgyi Pagoda at Hrnawza, where 
the terraces and superstructure had to he repaired and rendered waterproof. 

In Burma, action was taken under sections 20 and 23 of the Ancient Monu¬ 
ments Act to prohibit exca vations In the town of Pegu and ite environs, and in the 
same Province as well as in the Punjab, United Provinces, Delhi and Bombay, 
action was taken to protect ti number of monuments under section 3. In my last 
rejiort I expressed regret that the Local Government had found itself unable to 
declare the most important of the monuments in the Bijapur District protected. 
The necessary steps to this end have now been taken, but the Superintendent 
in Western India notices that agreements with the owners of most of these monu¬ 
ment a slid remain to be drawn up. 

Cases of wilful damage to monuments were few, In Burma, a treasure-seeker 
was caught digging info the tomb of lying Min don, and sentenced l>> n year's 
imprisonment under section 379 of the Indian Penal Code, Some other offenders, 
were also caught excavating for bricks among the pagodas and mounds in the 
old Palace at Ava, and the case was referred for action to the Deputy Commissioner, 
Sugtung. In the "Frontier Province, some damage was also done to the stucco 
ornamentation in court T XT\ at Tukht-i-Bahi, and a relievo figure was stolen, 
but in tiiis case, unfortunately, it was not possible to trace the delinquents. 

In the Northern Circle, lists of monuments were prepared in the Kulu, Mmicii 
and Sukhet Districts and in the greater part of Kangra by Pandit niranandn, and 
some 22U monuments were catalogued in the Delhi enclave by Mr. Sanderson. 
In the Eastern, Western and Southern Circles further progress was made in ampli¬ 
fying and improving the existing lists; and in llnrrna the list* for the six divisions 
of Burma proper—namely, Mandalay, Sagaing, Meiktila, Minbu, Pegu, Irrawaddy 
and Tenasserim, were brought to completion by Mr. Taw Scin Ko. The same 
officer, lo whom the thanks of Government are due for liming carried this work 
to a finish while he was on leave. Lag also set about the revision of the late 
Dr, l'< irekhaiinner's list of antiquities in Arakau, and to this end is collecting 
information from the Deputy Carnmitwioners in Akyab and Sahdoway regarding 
the present custody of the monuments in their districts, 

In the domain of exploration the past year has been specaatly memorable. For 
the firsi time in the history of areheeologicni enterprise in this country, the Govern¬ 
ment of India has taken up the thorough and exhaustive examination of gome of 
the great city sites of antiquity; for the first time, also, a private individual —- 
Mr. Baton Tata of Bombay — has come fonvnrd and, with public-spirited generosity, 
offered to bear the cost of one of these excavations ; and for the first time an Indian 
Darbai— I refer to Dei- Highness the Begam of Bhopal— has undertaken at its own 
expense and on equally systematic linos the exploration of another important group 
of remains situated within its dominions. The sites whitdi the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment lias selected for exploration are the city of Taxi In in the north of the Punjab 
and of Pataliputra near the modern Patna, li is the latter of these excavations 
that Mr. Patau Tata has agreed to finance. 

To the excavations which I conducted on the ancient site of Taxi la I purpose 
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to devote a separate and fully illustrated article tn the second jxirl of this Report, 
and accordingly I shall content myself with repeating here a brief summary of my 
work which L gave before the Punjab Historical Society. The foundation 
of Taxila goes hack to a very remote age, but of the c [kjcIi before 
Alexander the Great wo know practically nothing beyond the fact that it was 
probably included in the Arfimmenian Empire of Persia, and that it enjoyed a 
great reputation as a University town, famous for the arts and sciences of the day, 
Alexander descended on ilic Punjab and received the Gubmisidcm of Taxila in 
32li B.C., hut four years later the Macedonian gartiwms were driven out by 
Chandragupta, and Taxila then passed under the dominion of the Maury an 
Emperors, to whom it remained iti subjection until the death of Aeoka. Tlicn, 
ubout 190 B.C., Demetrios, the son-in-law of Antioclios Ihe Great, extended the 
Bactrian power over the north-west of the Punjab and paved the way for the 
cstablishnlent of a line of Greek: princes who were ruling at Taxila for the greater 
purl of the second century before our era. After them came a dynasty of local 
Baku and Pidtlavn kings— Maues, Axes, Astilises and others—who carry us down to 
about (50 A,I>., and these, in turn, are succeeded by the Kuslmti Emperor*, among 
whom the name of Kanishkn is the most celebrated. Thus, within four centuries 
Taxila became subject to five separate Empires — the Macedonian, the Maury am, 
the Bactrian. the Scytho-Puvthian and the Rushan.— and from these widely 
different civilisations, extending from Greece to Western China and from the 
steppes of Russia to the Bay of Bengal, she must have inherited much of the 
culture and of the arts peculiar to each. With the decline of the Rushan pow er 
and the rise of the Imperial Guptas in the Ith century, the history of Taxila. so far 
as we are concerned, comes to an end. Her power and importance gradually 
ivaned. and when the Chinese pilgrim, Kiueu Thsang, visited the city in the 7th 
century, he found that flic State hud become a dependency of Kashmir, and (hat 
the monuments of her former greatness were in ruins. 

The remains of this famous city are situated about 2(1 miles to the north-west 
of Kawul Pindi, in a [jarticularly pleasant and well-watered valley, with the snow 
ranges of Kashmir to the north and east, and 1>over hills, including the Margalla 
range, com plot in si the circle on the south and west. This position on the great 
trade route which used to connect Hindustan with Central and Western Asia, 
coupled with the strength of iis natural defences, and a constant supply of water, 
sufficiently explains the grow th of the city in early times. A reference to the map 
of the site published by General Cunningham 1 will show ilmi (here were three 
■, chief settlements — (he Eir Mound to the south, Sir Kap in the middle, and Sir So kb 

to the north, with clusters of smaller remains grouped around each. These three 
areas appear to represent lim e separate cities, bulli like ihe several cities of Delhi, 
by successive dynasties or despots, the parallel between the two cities being the 
closer for the reason that in each case the new* capitals were shifted further and 
further north. The three cities at Taxila with the remains round about them cover 
an area of a dozen square miles or more, and the examination of such a vast site 
is likely to occupy a great many years. At present, l have been at work for less 
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The ClMr i ope* 


than three month*! and have made trial diggings at four places only—namely, at 
the ciiir Tope, near the south-east comer of tlie site, in SirKsp ; at Jhandial, and 
on the Bir Mound. 

»Thp f'tiir or 41 Split ” Tope, as it is called from the great cleft through its 
centre, stands on a lofty plateau high above the Tomra-nullah, which is manifestly 
identical with the stream called Tiberonalo or Tilieropotamos by classical authors. 
The plateau is not a natural formation, hut is composed mainly of the mud walls 
of village habitations which must have existed here from time immemorial. In 
the climate of Northern India such habitations crumble quietly, the moment they 
lose the protection of their roofs ; then other houses a re erected on their mins, and 
so the process goes on, every century witnessing the addition of half a dozen feet 
or more to the height of the mound. In this cast*, the last habitations, prior to the 
plateau Imng occupied by a Buddhist establishment, appear to have belonged to the 
period of Greek rule \ for immediately below the foundations of one of the Buddhist 
buildings I found a coHecI ion of 2?* coins of the Greek king Zoilos. The stupa itself 
is now much rained— 80 much so, that fifty year- ago Sir Alexander Cunningham 
affirmed that nothing was left nf its outer casing. In this, however, he was wrong; 
for on excavating on the north and south sides L found that the base of the stupa was 
relatively well preserved, and round about it 1 brought to light a number of other 
interesting structures, including stupas, chapels and monastic buildings, which, 
extending as they do over a period of some 100 years, furnish ilv with important 
data for the history of Early Indian architecture. Thunks also to the coins and 
otheT minor antiquities found in association with them, they help us to settle several 
chronological problems, The main stiijm, as now exposed, proves to have had a 
circular base with a flight of steps approaching the berm on the north and probably 
at the other cardinal points also (Plate XI, c). The core of the structure is of rough 
rubble masonry, the outer facing being of ponderous limestone blocks, with carefully 
chiselled Iconkar stone let in between them for the mouldings and pilasters, the 
whole having once been finished with a coating of lime plaster and paint. From 
its stvie as well as from the style of the subsidiary buildings and the deposits found 
in them, this structure may confidently be assigned to about the middle of the 1st 
centurv B.C. It is important to observe how the other edifices gradually sprung 
into existence around ibis stupa ; for upon their chronological sequence much 
depends. At the time when the great stupa was erected, the plateau around it was 
levelled up and covered with, a layer of river sand, with a floor of lime plaster above. 
On this floor or on the debris which had accumulated immediately nljovc it, I found 
several small stupa * — some on the north and some on the south—belonging to a 
circle of such memorials, all built more or less in the same style as Llie great stupa, 
but all necessarily later than it. From one of these stupas I extracted a relic casket 
of steatite, with a miniature gold box Inside, containing a fragment of bone and a 
number of pearls, carved cornelian** and oilier stones, but unfortunately then* were 
no coins or other records of its date (Plate XII, cj. For the accumulation of debris 
on the original floor and for the construction of these email stupas themselves wo 
must allow at least five or decades, and ns the stupas had fallen partly to decay 
before the next buildings were constructed over them, it is fairly certain that they 
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must liave been standing until the middle of the 1st century A.D The neat stage is 
marked hy the erection of gateways opposite the steps of the Great Tope, and of 
a circle of small chapels, which are similar in plan as well as in purpose to those at 
Jamalgarhi in the Frontier ProTiTtce. It is against the Buddhist principles ever to 
destroy n sffipa or any other work of merit, and, accordingly, when these chapels 
were huilt, their walls were carried over the tops of the small x&pas that I have 
described* and are thus manifestly later in date. These chapels, ns well as the walls 
flanking the gateways* are built in a very distinctive style of masonry, commonly 
called diaper-patterned. In the earlier walls, the boulders employed art; relatively 
small and the masonry has a singularly neat appearance; hut later on, when the 
chapels were repaired and other walls added, the boulders heron ii' more muss lye, and 
the little piles of stone which fill the interstices between them are less carefully bid. 
The earlier and neater of these diaper types seems to have come into fashion at 
Taxiia in the latter half of the 1st century A.D.; the later and coarser m the 2nd 
century A.D. With the lapse of time, these ehapefoin turn toll to ram - their 
interiors were tilled with Fallen debris, and over this (at a height, that is to say 
of five to six feet above the original floor} were constructed other stSpaa and chapeht 
in still another style. This fourth style is characterised by ashlar and diaper masonry 
combined, aud appears to have rome into vogue in the 3rd century A.D. 
At this period the dome of the main viaptt, which seems to have collapsed, 
was also rebuilt in more solid fashion with construction walls radiating from the 
centre. 

Thus, we have four clear and distinct types of building: first, the rubble work 
of the Seytbo-Parihian period; secondly, the uuaf small diaper ; thirdly, the 
coarse and massive diaper j and, fourthly, the seiuE-ashlar, semi-diaper tyj>c. These 
four consecutive types are equally well illustrated in other buildings nkicli T ex¬ 
cavated on the top of the plateau, bid I need not go into details regarding them. 
In one of these buildings of Parthian date, I found a floor of glass tiles of bright 
azure blue, with a few other colours mingled with them—the first complete speci¬ 
mens of their kind that have yet been found in India, This floor belonged, not to 
the original building, but to a later repair, and it was obvious from the careless 
manner in which the tiles were laid, th;d they were not originally intended for this 
place hut had been taken from some other monument. In another building on the 
same side of the tope a valuable find of a different kind came to light. The debris 
here contained a number of blocks <d huikwr stone that had evidently come from a 
small sf uptt, and in one of the blocks was a small hollow containing two steatite 
relic caskets with miniature gold caskets inside them, holding I he relics, and some 
pearls and other stones. An npsidal temple, which T unearthed near by, is also 
worthy id notice, in view of the great r a rite >*f structural buildings .d this style. 
Ln?t winter, T was fortunate in finding not only this one a i Taxi la but two others 
at Sanchi and Sonari in Central India, which antedate by several centuries any 
other examples previously known to ils. 

It remains to notice two other structures which I excavated on the plateau : 
namely, the two mpas, which I designate hy the letters J and K, Both are designed 
in more or less the same manner, with a square hose rising in di mini shing terraces 
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and cfanned by a round dome above. In both stupas, the lowest terrace is adorned 

with u row of Corinthian pilasters surmounted by :i Frieze and. dentil cornice; in 

both, there is a trefoil niche occupying the centre of each side between the pilasters, 

and in both the decorative features are cut out of kaukttr atone and finished in 

stucco, But here the resemblance iiotwcen tin 1 two ends. In K— that is, the stiip* 

to the north-west >f t he main Tope—the core Ls much more solidly built, the pitas- 

tera arc slenderer, the mouldings, capitals and other details are of hotter design, 

and the figure of the Buddha in the northern niche displays far more masterly 

modelling than the reliefs uf stitpu J i Plate XI. d). All these differences go to 

prove that the iiftpa J is considerably later than the giupa K. The latter, however, 

is contemporary with the buildings of type 4 and is to be assigned to the 3rd 

century A.D. Urn stupe -T therefore must have been built towards the end of that 

century or in the beginning of the 4th, a date which accords very well with the 

stylo of I he sculptures, which dearly mark a transition from the Gandhara to the 

Gupta style of the 4th century. The small figures in Scythian dress at the side of 

the seated Buddha refiefs on the lowest terrace are of irri.-at interns I as indicating 

the influence of the Kuslians at the time of its erection, namely, at the end of 

the 3rd ceuturv A.D. 

■ 

As to the minor antiquities found on this site, they divide themselves into three 
main classes; coins, Gandhora sculptures, and terracottas or stucco figures. Thu 
whole site of Taxila is remarkably prolific in coins, and it has taken me several 
months to clean and identify the many hundreds which I recovered during the 
short time 1 was there. At the Chir Tope, the most numerous are those of the 
Rushan King*. and it is significant that they were all foumi in the debris which 
gathered over the ruins of the Parthian buildings: that is, in and arottml tho 
chapels oT diaper mamniry—coins of Kujuln and Vima Kndphises in the lower .strata, 
appreximately contemporary with tho erection of the ehapeLs ; coins of Kauidika, 
TJ uvishka and Vaaudeva above them. Now, we have seen that these chapels were 
nor erected until about the middle of the 1st cenrury of our era, that they were 
repaired and added to in the 2nd century A. IX and that the 4th type of building 
came into vogue in the 3rd century A.D. Accordingly, I assign the deposits of 
the coins of the two Kadphm-s to the latter part of the 1st century A.D., and 
those of Kamshkft and Huvishka to the 2nd century, No coins of Ktirishka or 
his successors were discovered anywhere except in the debris w hich formed after 
the early chapels fell to decay. Uw coins may have been in circulation for 
some rime before the deposits accumulated, but I have no hesitation in savin;; that 
the evidence from this site entirely precludes 58 B.C. as the date of Knniskka's 
accession. 

1 d sculptures of the Gandhara style, several hundred specimens were found, 
mainlj in a group on the south side of the main stupa, and lying not far below the 
surface i Plate XU, o ). As 1 have not yet earned my diggings far enough to identify 
the building from which they came, I cannot speak with confidence ns to their date, 
Ian I may note that not a single fragment of Gandhara sculpture has been, found in 
the 1 nrtMaii or early Kushana strata, anil iny own opinion is that I hose sculptures 
from the Chir Tope will be found to belong to the 2nd or curly 3rd century A.D., 
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that is to about the time of Vagudeva. J should add, however, that their style pre¬ 
supposes a development extending over a long period. 

Notwithstanding dim Taxik has always been so famous for its stone, T did not 
find any stone images or reliefs manufactured locally. The artists of Tnxila appear 
to have preferred plaster or, occasionally, terracotta, ns their medium, and of these 
materials I found about two hundred heads or figures at the Chir Tope (Pkfe XII. b). 

The terracotta life-size heads are, I believe, the only specimens of their kind that 
have been discovered in India. All these images were set up in the latest chapels 
around the main Tope and cannot, therefore, lie earlier than the 3rd century A,D. 
Probably, they belong to the latter half of that century or the early part of the 4th. 

From the Chir lope we pass over the top of the Hat bin I ridge into the city of sir Kjp, 
Kir Kap, hut before describing the excavations there T should like to say how 
greatly indebted I am to 31 r. Hargreaves, the Oilieiafcing Superintendent, Northern 
Circle, for the valuable help he gave me in organising the labour and in supervisin': 
much of the work on this particular part of the site, Indeed, without the assistance 
of Mr. Hargreaves and of Maulvi Wast-ud-din, the acting Superintendent on the 
North-West Frontier, it woutd have been quite impossible for me to cirry out 
digging over such an extensive area. 

In attacking the excavation of a city like Sir Kap, I always believe in cutting 
right through its centre, and accordingly T drew a long trench north and south from 
the middle of the north wall towards Hathial. This trench, as it happened, 
coincided almost exactly with the line of one of the main streets—perhaps the High 
Street of die town—-and on the east side of the street wo started to excavate various 
buildings, of which 1 shrill describe only three. Two of these (A and B > are of the 
Saka epoch and built of the characteristic rubble masonry. In each case, only 
a strip of the building 1ms been clear d along (he side of the street, and it is useless 
at this stage to guess ft I their complete plan. All that T can say, at present, b Quit 
they appear too large for ordinary private houses while, on the other hand, their 
plan*, so far as they have hecu recovered, art: unlike those of any monasteries that 
we know of. though the presence of a courtyard with a tin pit in each certainly 
suggests a religious use. Possibly, they may turn our to hi colleges or other public 
buildings with private stupa shrines attached. The chambers of these buildings are 
not provided with doorways, the fact being that they are really basement chambers 
or itthUtiuum entered from above. In this connexion, there is a passage in the life of 
Apollonius, which is worth quoting. He is said to have visited Taxi!a about 50 A.B. 
during the Parthian period, and describes the houses thus; 41 From the streets, the 
houses seemed or only one storey, but they all had an underground floor.The shrines 
in these buildings are quite unique. They consisted of square ba^es ornamented with 
pilasters and other decorative features, and surmounted by a dome wit h the usual 
umbrellas above. The base was ascended by a tlight of step® and at its comers were 
round pillars of stone and stucco surmounteil by lions standing mi Fersepolittm 
capitals, while round the outer edge of the base ran a. low railing of the familiar type. 

A good idea of the appearance of these stupas, when they w ere intact, mav lie 
ohmtned from a relief of the Mathura school curved on an (lyagapotin slab which w as 
dedicated by a lady named Auiohini. The upper parts of the shrines have now 
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fallen, but the bases art' well preserved, and llte columns, tailings and umbrellas 
were all found lying about the courtyards. The decoration of the front of the large 
shrine is well worth notice for the com hi nation it presents of Indian and Hellenistic 
features (Plate X, ft)* The basis of the design is plainly classical, as can be seen from 
its general proportions and from the mouldings, Corinthian pilasters, and other 
features; but Indian details are found in the torano gateways, in the niches with 
Curvilinear root's and in the brackets above the Corinthian capitals. Another 
feature of interest is the double-headed eagle over ouc of the niches. This motif 
occurs, so far as 1 know, for the first time in a Hittite sculpture from ’Western Asia, 
and it appears also in an early ivory from Sparta, hut it seems to be particularly 
associated with the Scythians, who may have l>een responsible for its introduction 
at Tasiln. At a much later date it was adopted in the Imperial Arms of Russia 
and Germany, 

The date of these two shrines and of the buildings to which they belong is fixed 
by the discovery in the smaller shrine of a stone relic casket, enclosing one of gold 
and a number of precious stones, together with six coins of A*ea T, of two different 
typos, which leave no doubt that the shrine was erected during his reign—that is, 
about 50 E.C. The larger simno is approximately of the same date, though possibly 
a little earlier. 

The third building (C) k a very massive structure built of diaper masonr y, 
probably during the reign of Kujula Kadphkes. !t is a noticeable but not 
unnatural phenomenon in ancient towns that, as the debris accumulated from 
generation to generation, the level of the houses at the sides of the streets rose higher 
and higher, but the streets themselves, kept free of debris, were often maintained at 
the sumo level for several centuries. So here, the floor level of the building is some 
five fret above the roadway, access To the interior being provided by means of Two 
flights of steps rising parallel with the street (PlateX, o), In a building immediately 
to the north of this and at the same level was found a small well preferred gffipa t 
decorated with a bold stucco design of acanthus leaves, Ti had fallen bodily on its 
side and, strangely enough, the masonry had held together, notwithstanding that, like 
all these early buildings, it was wholly devoid of mortar or damps between the 
courses. Below the building 0, I round another edifice of the Scytho-Parthian 
period, over the 'ruins of which it has Ijocu built, and among the antiquities in one 
of the rooms 1 came upon an ivory pendent of Hellenistic workmanship with a 
philosopher's head can ed on each side of it. In a still lower stratum were the 
remains of yet an earlier building, which T assign to the 2nd century B.C., that Is, 
to the time "f the Indo-Greek kings. Beneath this, the diggers came ujton virgin 
soil. Thus, on this particular site, there are three distinct strata of buildings—the 
1st belonging to the Greek period, the 2nd to the Sey tho-Parihiun and the 3rd 
to about the beginning of the Xushati era. At. other spots also in Sir Kap I found 
earlier remains beneath the Scytli"-Parthian stratum, and I linve little hesitation 
in saying that the city of Sir Kap was first founded during the Greek period and 
occupied by the Saha and Pahlava kings mid by Kujula and Vima ha d pluses. 
Afterwards, the capital seems to have been transferred to fsir Sukli, where large 
tmmltew of coins of Kanishka are said to be turned tip by the peasants; and the 
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.site of Sir Kap wa* then probably given up to monastic buildings. In Liu 1 one 
trench which 1 dug through Sir Kap, I recovered more than six hundred coins, 
ranging from the time of Agathokks to that of Yima Eadphises. The kings 
most frequently represented were the following:—Apollodotos, 10 specimens; 

Manes, It; Azes, 210; Gondophaivs, 32; Kadphises and Hennceus, 120; and 
local Taxi lau, 22, Coins were also found of the Greek kings t A gat ho kit's, 
Helioklea, r Ly$ins, Menander, Pliiluxenos, and Hippostmtos ; of the Scytho- 
Parthiaii ; Vouones, AziiLiseg and Abdagases ; and of the Kuslian : Yima 
Kadphises. The fact that not a single coin of Kanishka, Huvisbka nr iheir 
successors was found, proves conclusively, I think, that the site was abandoned as a 
city before their time, and it proves also that Kanishka must have reigned after Vim a 
Kadphhes, out In the 1st century B.C, The only coins found below the floor- 
levels of the Parthian buildings; were those of Lysias, Apollodotog, Manes and Asms 
I, a few of whose coins were associated with the foundations of the buildings 
erected iu his reign. The coins of nondnphares and of Kujula Kadphises and 
HermuL'iis were all found in Hie debris which formed after the Scytho-Parthian 
buildings began to fall to decay ; those of Hernneus and Kadphises being for the 
most part near the surface. 

Two other finds of interest from the Parthian stratum, were mi iron helmet 
with cheek pieces attached with pivots, a collection of 32 bronze vases, and a set of 
spoons and other utensils used by Brahmans for ceremonial purposes. 

Outside the northern gate of the city of Sir Kap and about a quarter of a mile jtundtai*. 
beyond the outworks of the old city, known as Kachha Kot, are two lofty and very 
conspicuous mounds, between wliicli the old road to the north appears to have run, 

In the one to the cast I found the remains of a very imposing temple, unlike any¬ 
thing luthercto known in India (Plate XT, A). Tt measures approximately lob feet 
long by SO feet wide, and so far as it has been excavated, bears a close resem¬ 
blance to a classical temple, the outer peristyle being replaced by a solid wall 
pierced with windows. Tire walls of this temple are built of diaper masonry, 
the mouldings at their base, which are quite classical in Form, Iming executed 
in kmika/‘ and the whole covered with thick stucco. The Ionic columns and 
pilasters in front of the temple are of hard limestone, and of very massive pro¬ 
portions. TVhen the back wall of the cella was excavated, it was found that 
the old doorway in die centre of it had been built up with masonry, but that 
the filling had not been carried down to the original floor. The reason of this 
is that the temple was burnt down, and a foot or more of charred timber from the 
roof was deposited on the door ; and, when the temple camo to be repaired, this 
debris was left where ll fell, and another floor laid fiver the top. It is in such 
deposits, resulting from the burning of a building, that we often get our richest 
finds of seals, terracottas, coins or other objects which are not seriously injured 
by heat . 

Another hall 1 mile still further to the north l cleared two other smaller mounds 
and found that each concealed the remains of a fair sized stupa of the Sseytlio- 
Parthian epoch, similar to the square stupas iu Sir Kap. The larger one of these 
stifjxis was the most interesting, as it was surrounded by monastic buildings (Plate 
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XI, <{}. By ilie (•lost' 1 of the 1st century A.D„ the debris in the courtyard must have 
risen to n height of nearly two feet, for in it I discovered u colled ion of coins of the 
nameless king “Soter Megss ”, who is believed to have been approximately contem¬ 
porary with Vimu-Kadphises. Later on, when the Scytho- Parthian ttfipn had fallen to 
decay, another*if£/>« was erected over its remains, Tills second xtitpa is circular in 
plan and built of the semi-diaper, semi- ashlar masonry which came into fashion in she 
3rd century. ! may mention that this stiipu was explored [as exploration went in 
those ilayst by General Cunningham, who penetrated only as far as the round stupa 
of the 3rd century and proceeded to identify it with a stupa erected by Anoka, 
more than live hundred years before that date, on the Sfmt where Buddha made an 
offering of his head. la the spoil earth, thrown out front tie* &ftipa by the previous 
explorer, I found a small silver casket enclosing one of sold, with a relic hone 
inside. 

A i the Bir Mound my excavations were very limited, being carried out mainly 
for the purpose of satisfying myself as to whether any remains existed in the 
compound i my bungalow, before i planted nut a small garden there, I found 
that this pari of the hill-top was covered with the i cumins of a building of rough 
rubble stone, of which the remnants of a feu chambers only could be traced. In 
one of these chambers, however, I found a small treasure in the >hap*> of lflfi punch- 
marked Coins of debased silver, u very tine gold coin of Diodotos struck in the 
name of Anliodms II of Syria, a gold bangle and .‘■event oilier pieces of gold it 
silver jewellery, besides a large muiiber of pearls, amethysts, garnets, corals and 
other stones. A gold pendent in the form of a tiger claw and a little reliquary of 
silver are especially beautiful examples of metal work, the filigree design applied to 
their surface being remarkably delicate anil refined i Plate XI1. d\. The coin of 
Antiochoa Theos us well as the local punch-marked coins point to about 250 B.C. as 
the? time when this jewellery was hidden in the ground, and the gold claw inirl 
reliquary, which arc more worn than the other pieces, are perhaps half a century 
earlier. By the side of the jewellery l found what appears to be a goldsmith’s 
crucible with a few early Umiuui characters stamped on its sides, and in another 
chamber, a narrow well filled with earthen-ware jars, all of which weo> turned 
upside down and empty. I excavated the well down to a depth of some IP feet and 
recovered about 50 vases. All these remains belong to I he period of the Mjvmyau 
occupation ot Taxi! a, and it is safe to conclude tliat the Bir Mound represents the 
city of that period, 

1° sum up the results of (heso investigations. First, 1 have settled, generally, 
the disposition o! the site; have determined the ages of the several settlements in the 
city of Sir Ka[i; ami bare found (bat the settlements <m the Bir Mound arc anterior 
to them. Secondly. 1 have recovered a number of monuments of the Soy tko- Parti dan 
und Kushans epochs, and by fixing their relative dates lucre estab fished a series of 
much needed land-marks in the history of architectural development. The prevailing 
spirit ol the Scytho-Parthian architecture has been found to be 11 el lords tic— the Indian 
elements being subsidiary; and this architecture leaves no room for doubt that the 
Sakas and Tallin vn* played a prominent part in the lUffusiin: of classical ideas in 
India a fuel which has an Intimate bearing cm the evolution of early Indian art. 
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Moreover, by correlating other known buildings in the Punjab and Frontier Pro¬ 
vince with the series of monuments T have discovered at Taxilu, it is now possible to 
determine within narrow limits the age of the former. For example, it is now 
apparent that the remains at Tareli belong to the close of the 1st century of our era, 
while the celebrated *tiipn at Ali Masjid proves to be more modern by two hundred 
years than wag previously supposed. Similarly, the Tope of Mauikyala takes its 
appropriate place among the buildings of the 2nd anil 3rd centuries A.D. and the 
greater part of the remains at TakhL-i-Balii can he shown to belong to a still Inter 
period, that is to the late 3rd or early 4th century A.D. 

Thirdly, I have secured an abundance of sculptured images, which, likr the 
architectural remains, furnish ns vvltli now and valuable data for the chronology of 
the plastic arts. 

Fourthly, I have demonstrated that Buddhism lmd a strong following at 
Taxila in the Scytho-Parthian epoch; und consequently the generally accepted 
opinion that Kanidikfi was responsible for the hold which Buddhism took upon the 
north-west of India must Ijc discarded. 

Lastly, I have obtained clear, and to my mind conclusive, evidence both from 
our coins and from our buildings as to Hie sequence <>f the Greek, Sqytho-Parthian 
and Kimhan dynasties, and 1 have found (hat there are no grounds for supi«Jsinc 
cither that Kanishkn intervened in the 1st century before Christ, or that the Sato 
king Manet was reigning In the 2nd century of our era, 

Taxila was not the only ancient site to the exploration of which 1 gave my 
personal attention during the past year. From December 14ih until March 3rd 
I was engaged in initiating and carrying out on behalf of H. H. the Begum of 
Bhopal a systematic scheme of excavation and repair among the famous monuments 
of Sandhi in Central India. Since their first discovery hv General Taylor in ISIS, 
the fate of these Topes has been anything but a happy one. The beauty and 
unique character of their sculptures was early recognised, and from I SID onwards 
appeared various notes, illustrations and monographs, descriptive of the reliefs and 
architecture, though bio often marred by the fanciful ideas or inaccuracies of the 
authors. Most notable among such works were Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, 
Fergusson’s Tree md Serpent Worship and General Moisey's Sattrhi find it$ re¬ 
mains. But the widespread interest which the discovery and successive accounts of 
these Topes excited prov ed lamentably disastrous to the monuments themselves; for 
the site quickly became a hunting ground for treasure seekers and amateur 
arch Ecologists, who in their efforts to probe it- hidden secrets Or enrich them solves 
from its spoils, succeeded in half demolishing and doing irreparable harm to most 
of the structures. The idea, of repairing and preserving rliern for the sake of future 
generations seems never to have entered anyone’s head, and, though in 1SGIJ (ns an 
indirect result of a request by Xapuleon ITT for one of the richly curved gateways) 
casts of the east gateway w r ere prepared and presented to the principal national 
museums of Europe, it was not until 1981, when still more havoc bid been wrought 
by the neighbouring villagers or the ravages of the encroaching jungle, that the 
Government bethought itself of safeguarding the original structures. In that year 
Major Cole cleared the hill-top of vegetation aid iillcd the great breach m the main 
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tope, which earlier explorers lmd made, ami during the two following years he 
re-erected ai the expense of the Imperial Government the fallen gateways on Uie 
south and west, as well aa the smaller gateway attached to the Thin! Stupa* No 
attempt, however, was made either then or since to exhutne from their debris 
the monasteries, temples and other edifices which cover the plateaus round 
about the Main Stupa, and, except for the repair of the Second Stupa and the 
erection of a buttress to save the main cmc from collapsing—operations which 
were carried out at Lord Curzon's instigation—nothing else had been done to 
rescue these unrivalled memorials of early Buddhism from decay, or to protect 
from damage the hundreds of loose sculpture* and inscriptions lying around the 
site. 

This is the enterprising and laudable task which the Bhopal Darbar has now 
ta ken up and the execution of which Her Highness has placed in my hands. My 
first step an starting the work in December was to clear the whole area <>f the 
heavy jungle in which it was enveloped ; my next, to excavate the ground to the 
cast and south-east of the Great Stupa, where a deep accumulation of soil lay over 
the natural rock and where I had reason to hope that substantial remains 
might lie buried. These operations quickly yielded fruit, aud I had the gratiti* 
Cation of discovering that the whole of the area was occupied by the remains of 
temples, monasteries and st&pas. The extent and character of these is indicated 
on the plan on Plate VI, when* the newly excavated structures ore indicated in red ; 
those previously above ground in black. .Vtuong the former I shall notice only those to 
which an exceptional interest attaches, aud, first and foreinOt-r. the temple numbered 
22 on the plan* As it stands, this edifice consists of a Icfly rectangular plinth or 
podium, 86'It)" by 54'9", on which stand five rows of broken stone columns. The 
plinth, which is built of more solid masonry than that of the Great Stupa, stands to 
a height of about 11 feet above the natural rock, access to it being provided by two 
flights, of steps on the east and west sides. Originally, however, the temple was 
not rectangular hut apsid&l in form. This is obvious from the foundations of the 
plinth, the outer wall of which was rounded on its interior face at the southern 
end, while inside and parallel to it was a second wall, intended for the 
support of a mw of columns. No doubt, therefore, the temple resembled in 
appearance the great rock chnityit halls at Bliaja, and other places in Western 
India, hut with this noticeable difference, tlial. Instead of one entrance opposite the 
a j*e. there was an entrance in each of the longer sides —-a feature which recalls to 
mind the Sudani a and other Mnuryan cave shrines in the Barabar If ills. That, the 
superstructure was mainly of wood nnd bad been burnt to the ground is apparent 
from i he fact thal no vestige whatever of it remained except the charred remains of 
timber which I found on the pounded clay floor. Of Lhe approximate date at which 
this conflagration took place some indication is afforded by the ago of the stone 
pillars which were subsequently erected on the same plinth. These pillars are 
ranged in live rows without reference to the plan of the older foundation, aud it is 
reasonable, therefore, to conclude that the original plan had been for trot ten when ihe 
iaU.r edifice was erected. Bui the pillars referred to War records caned upon 
them in the early Brahuii character, they can hatdlj be aasigncil to a later epoch 
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than the beginning of the Christian era, and it may he presumed, therefore, tliat 
the earlier apsidal temple dates bach to the Mauryan or Sunga era. 

Except where the foundations of the inter stone pillars happened to coincide 
with the earlier walls, they are far from stable, consisting only of a few stone slabs 
of varying thickness with earth ami debris between, the whole laid to a depth of not 
more than 3 feet below the haw* of (he pillars, with the result that many of the 
latter have sunk below their original level. A curious feature of these columns is 
that the tops as viell as the bases of their shafts are left rough, dressed and, inas¬ 
much as no remains of capitals or architraves hove been found, the conclusion 
must be drawn either that the hall was left unfinished or that the whole of the 
superstructure was of wood. The second alternative appears the more probable. 

On the eastern and southern sides of Ibis building were a range of smaller 
square columns also inscribed with early B rah ini records, which were inserted in 
their present place during the Gupta epoch when the steps ami wails on the wist 
side of the hall were also constructed. 

The principle of constructing a lofty stone basement as a support for n wooden 
superstructure which Is exemplified in this chaitffa hall, appears to have been followed 
in the case of other buildings a! Sam-hi and elsewhere. Thus, near the south-west 
corner of the enclave I found that the mound supposed by Cunningham to mark the 
remains of a masked, in reality, a massively built plinth of the same (ype hut 

square in plan and approached by an inclined stairway on the east side: and another 
example of the same method of construction was brought to light by me when examin¬ 
ing I be later a psidnl temple immediately to the south of the main stupa (Plan, No. IS). 

The exploration of the latter building was particularly instructive. In front of 
the porch of the temple the natural rock was cut away to form a semicircular (moon¬ 
stone) step, hut. from this point towards the south the rock slopes rapidly away and 
during the Mauryan epoch a level terrace was obtained by constructing high retaining 
w alls on the south, east and west sides and by levelling up the interior with stone 
debris iu precisely the same manner as around the Great Stupa. That there was a 
building on this terrace in Maury a it times is proved by the presence of a “floor of clay 
and lime plaster—materials which, at that date, were used only for the interior of 
buildings in contradistinction n> bajri, which w as employed whore there was no roof to 
protect it; but whether this building was another apsidnl choitya hull or not, cnold not 
be determi ned owi ng to the presence of the later temple erected above the terrace. The 
floor of lime piaster on Hay, to which I refer, was found at a depth of about 5 feet Inside 
the shrine of the me diaval temple, and consists of 6 inches of clay thinly coated 
with planter and laid immediately over the stone debris of whieh the terrace is formed. 
Above the Mauryan floor was an accumulation of debris about 1 foot deep consisting 
of earth and stones above and of burnt brick and plaster mixed with charcoal 
below, which npjiears to represent all that is left of the earliest superstructure. Then 
came a second floor of pounded day, also partly burnt, about l£" lu 2" in thickness, 
covered in turn with another layer of debris, and then a third floor of pakka concrete 
laid on a fou n da tio n of bajri and overspread with a thin coating of bajri and lime. 
This thud floor is about S inches hcluw the stone floor of the standing mediceval 
temple and extends us far as its outer apsidal Avail, the inner Avail and colonnade 
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having been subsequently erected above It, Thus, there are four clear and well 
defined strata indicative of the four occasions on which this structure was built and 
rebuilt: first, during the Maury an epoch ; secondly, during the Andhra rule ; thirdly, 
in early Gupta days, and, lastly, in the 6th-7th century A.D. The date of the final 
rebuilding I judge from the design of the square pillars, which are s imit ar to those m 
the temple at Muknudarru and other edifices of that age, In spite of their great 
height, and slender proportions, these pillars were not imbedded in their foundations, but 
depended for their stability mainly upon the architraves and roof beams which 
connected them together. It is no wonder, therefore, that , since the destruction of the 
roof, a number of them have fallen. That the inner wall of the apse was earrirxl up 
to the full height of the columns there can he no question ; for at the point where the 
southernmost pillar on each side was intended to abut on hi this wall its. surface lias 
been left rough dressed. 

The group of stupa* (Nos. (5, £6. 27, 2S uud 29) to the east of this rqisidal temple 
and No. 7 to its west, demand hut brief description ; for they all date from the late 
Gupta period and follow approximately the same design, though No. tt was subsequently 
enlarged and modified. Each and every one of the stdpaa of this date is constructed 
on the same principle, with a core of rubble surrounded by a wall of rough 
itshhir masonry, the courses of which are considerably smaller than in the earlier 
buildings. In No. 29, which is situated nearest the Great Stupa, I unearthed 
the inscribed but broken pedestal of a Knshan image of Muttra sandstone, illus¬ 
trated in Pluto VJJU, ft. In No. 2S, again, I found another statue (Plate VRI, d) of 
early Gupta date, not in the debris, as in, the last mentioned stupa, but set up against 
the west wall of ihe relic chamber and with another wall in front of its face to 
protect it from harm. As the statue had been damaged before it was inhumed in 
t he stupa, we may feel fairly certain that the latter was not erected until the 5th 
century A.D. or later. The burial of older cult statues, whole or fragmentary, 
in Buddhist stttjxts is a practice which appears to have been common during the 
Gupta period, for I have found it evidenced not only at Sanchi Imi also at Saruath 
and Saiicth-Mahoth. Stupa No. 7 was also erected during the Gupta epoch and like 
No. G enlarged at a later (late. 

AhoUkt monument of interest belonging to the same lime is one of a group of 
st <’Pa# bi front of the temple No, 31. In it I found a small bone relic deposited 
together with the remains of a broken terracotta wise in an earthenware cup, the 
top of which was closed by a second cup inverted above it. The fabric of the broken 
vase was of a kind manufactured during the Bunga and Maury an periods, and there 
is reason to suppose, therefore, that the relic had been taken from some earlier me* 
mfirinl and deposited in. this stiipa along with Ihe fragments of the casket in which 
it had been originally enshrined. 

The paved area oa this side of the Great Stupa, which dates from the second 
century B. C,, appears to have extended originally for a considerable distance towards 
ihe vast, and then, at the point where the rocky surface of the hill begins to rise, to 
have given place to monastic boil dings. At a depth of lfi feet I found the stone 
of tLe pavement still continuing beneath the north-west bastion of building 
No. 10, and a little further on, to the centre of the same building and again beneath 
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the courtyard of the monastery No. 20, I discovered remains of old brick monasteries 
dating back to the Gupta, and previous epochs. As the earlier edifices in this part 
of the enclave fell to ruin, their places were taken by other monasteries reared on 
their debris, which in their turn suffered the same fate; and so the processor ac¬ 
cumulation went on until the late mediaeval period, when the debris had risen to a 
height of some 11 feet above the old stone pavement, and a retaining wall then had to 
be constructed around this pari of the site to confine it iu its place. On the plateau 
thus formed my excavations revealed two extensive structures erected during the 
later days of Buddhism, when it is evident, from buildings both bore and at other 
centres of Buddhism, that there must have been a remarkable outburst of religious 
fervour—the last great effort of Buddhism before its final eclipse. Of these two 
edifices, the erne to the south (No. 19} consists of a spacious court of cruciform shape 
with round bastions at the corners. The walls between these bastions, which are 
constructed of architectural members taken from other buildings, rise at their 
highest point about 4 feet above the old level of the court, but. were once, no doubt, 
more lofty* No trace non' remains of any edifice within this court, and It is un¬ 
certain whether any ever existed here, though from the resemblance of its plan to 
that of the Great Stupa of Kanidika at Peshawar, it seems not unlikely that the 
building may have served as the base of a stupa or of some shrine. 

The other edifice, No. 20 (Plate VII, c) was a residential monastery of some* 
what unusual plan. The main part of the building consisted of a spacious court 
flanked on three sides by colonnades, with chambers behind them on the north and 
south. On the lourtli—that, is, the east—able was ;i smaller court, also flanked on 
three sides by cells and connected with the larger court by a doorway which gave 
access to the northern colonnade of the hitter. That this smaller court on the east 
is of the same date as thereat of the monastery is evident from the similarity of its 
well cut masonry and of the bonding of the walls at the point of juncture. On the 
other hand, there appear to have been several later additions in the larger court: 
notably, the open verandah in front of the chambers on the south and the wall 
which was subsequently erected to close in the colonnade on the west. 

Apart from the valuable results achieved by the discovery and excavation of 
these remains, my explorations were fruitful also in Hie light they have thrown on 
the history and design of the monuments which were previously standing above 
ground. Foremost among these is the Great Stupa, width with its massive rail and 
exquisitely carved toraaa# constitutes the noblest and most perfect memorial of Bud¬ 
dhism in India, It has been commonly supposed that the ground rail around this 
stiipa was contemporary with or a little later than the column act up by Asoka near 
the south gateway and that the King Satakurni, who erected the south gateway, was 
identical with the famous monarch of that name, who was ruling over the Andhra 
dominions in the middle of the second century before our era. As this supjjosition 
conflicted not only with what is known of the political history of the early Audlinis 
hut of the history of early Indian plastic art, f decided to make a practical examina¬ 
tion of the base of the Asoka column and of the railing near by and to see if any 
evidence could be obtained as to their relative dates* 1 found that previous to the 
erection of the column (circa B.C. 250) there was no trace of any occupat ion on 











the hill top: thal the irregular and sloping surface of the took had then been 
brought to a uniform level by throning ponderous stone 4 into the depressions and 
covering them over with earth and a £> 1 river of bujri, and that ill's floor extended 
over tine whole area in front of ihe south gale and right up to the Asokn column. 
Moreover, I found that the bottom of the column rested on the mi turn 1 nick and 
that, as usual, it was hammer-dressed io a height of $ feet; that up to this [joint it 
was imbedded in a packing of heavy stones retained in position by massive walk 
built on a rectangular plan around its base, and that the bojT> floor referred to .ihuvt 
was laid immediately on the top of those walk and [nicking and met the column at 
the junction of the rough dressed base with the polished shaft. Thus there can he 
no question that this door was laid immediately after the erection of the pillar. Now 
let me explain what I found above thk floor. First, a layer of debris V to 5 in 
thickness covered by a thin floor of hajri in day : then .about 13" more of debris, and 
another floor of pounded brick in lime, Above this, another layer of debris 1J" to lo 
id thickness followed by yet another floor of bujri overlaid w ith lime plaster ; then 
more debris consisting of small stones and mud ; and last of all, the stone pavement 
which was laid at the same time as the ground rail round the stupa. Any one who 
is familiar with the excavation of Buddhist sites in India w ill nol require to he told 
that such an accumulation, four feet in depth with three floors intervening could not 
have been formed in less than a century; in all probability the process lasted longer, 
hut in any case the commencement of this railing cannot be referred to an earlier 
date than tlie latter half of the 2nd century B.C. and inasmuch as the pillars, 
copings and cross bars of this railing were the gift of different devotees, its comple¬ 
tion could hardly have been accomplished in less than half a century. Then came 
the construction of other railing* flanking the steps and p voice ting the berm; and 
last of all the erection of the gateways which must, aooordiugly, be referred to a 
date not later than the latter half of the kt century B.C, 

To return, however, to the Great Stupa, The stairways, by which the berm 
or raked pradakahinn was ascended. have been portrayed by Maisey, Cunningham 
and Ferguasoa without any flanking mil, and the berm itself irith (inly a low stone 
kerb on its outer edge. In both cases their restorations are incorrect, for buried 
or scattered about in various pads of the silc I found the original mils both, of the 
stairway and of the berm. A section of the former is illustrated In Plate VII, 
fig. u. In connexion with the stairway rail a curious mistake was made by 
General Moisey and other writers. If the stepped kerb shown in Plate VII, a, 
is turned upside down, it will he found to present, roughly, the appearance 
of a battlement, and accordingly, without regard to the dressing of their sur¬ 
face or to the inscriptions carved upon them, the stones of this kerb were 
inverted and restored at the top of the hti i .Vs to ihe rounded kerb shown in 
Mai Key’s and Cunningham's drawings at the edge of the berm, it kin reality'the 
coping of a rail 1 —a fact which might easily have been detected, luul’the trouble been 
taken to turn it over and observe the socket link’s underneath. Another error has 
been made by the same writers with regard to tin.' rail and hi\ on the top of the 
stupa, Tlie only railing of which any remains are known to have been found on 
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the summit of the monument, h one of which the uprights had a measurement, 
of 6' ti" above tlieir base. These uprights were restored by Generals Ourminghnm 
and Maisoy as a part of ihe lift and actually built into its sides. As a fact, 
however, they stood free, surmounted by a rounded coping and arranged in a 
large square 21' 6" along each side, their number being, not as supposed 16, hut 28. 
This square mi finir, therefore, should take the place of the low circular rail depicted 
in General Mahay's elevation, while the hitler must be eliminated from the top 
platform altogether and transferred to the berm. The plain and massive square 
mil on the summit appears, like the large ground rail, to have boon added when 
the stiipn was enlarged to its present, dimensions in the second century B.C., while 
the stair and herm mils w hich are decorated with reliefs are of later date* ami Urn 
gateways still more modem* Of the earlier brick fittpa of Asoka some interesting 
relics appear to survive in some pieces of umbrellas which T found round about the 
siiipn and the Mmiryan date of which is conclusively established by the material 
(Chunar sandstone) of which they are made, by the exquisite precision w ith which 
they are chiselled, and by the brilliancy of their polish (Plate YTTI, «), 

Thus, nearly every feature of the Great. Stupa can now' he confidently recon¬ 
structed. The same is true also of the second and third siupus t around both of 
which 1 unearthed the railing* of the stairway, berm and summit, together with 
the umbrellas which crowned their /‘tin. In the case of the third h tfipt* two of the 
stairway posts arc in position, and part of the berm rail, a specimen of which is 
illustrated in Plate VII. h, was lying just as it had fallen below the berm. 

Am ong other monuments on which my explorations threw new light are tile 
column near the mirth gateway of the Great Stupa unit the temple to the north¬ 
east of it, No, 31 in the plan. As regards the former, I need only remark that my 
examination of its base, which is square in section and wedged beneath with iron 
chisels, * 1 entirely confirmed the conclusion 1 had already drawn from the capital 
and (hnfl : namely, that the column was erected in early Gupta days and not, as 
usually supposed, by Asoka. It thus turns out to be contentporary with the statue 
which is said to have crowned its summit and which is dearly a product of Gupta 
art.® 

The results obtained by clearing away ihe debris from the shrine Nn. 31 
are to some extent apparent in the photograph reproduced on Plate ATT, d. The 
shrine now proves to have been built in the 5th or fith century on a high plinth 
approached by a flight id steps on the South, hut the original superstructure was 
rebuilt some centuries later, only two columns and the plinth on which the cult 
statue rested being preserved from the eurliur structure. The statue now set up 
in the shrine was not intended for its present position and was perhaps brought 
from elsewhere at the time of the reconstruction. 
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Another feature of my operations at San chi ha.* been the system si tic survey 
of the site and of its Individual monuments, ns well as the preparation of mechanical 
estampages of all the records carved upon them. The survey drawings include a 
contoured map of the whole ate, & [dan of the enclave and buildings, and plans 
elevations and sections of all the more important individual monuments. Of the 
inscriptions on this site 5*0 had previously been published by Cunningham, Bidder 
or Liiders but without any mechanical reproductions or plans to indicate The position 
in which they occur. To this number I bare now added over 300 new records, partly 
from the huilrlings which were previously known, partly from those which I have 
myself excavated. The whole series, when published in conjunct ion with the 
structures to which they relate, should constitute a valuable addiriou to the materials 
available for the study of early Indian epigraphy. The results of these investiga¬ 
tions arc to be published, as soon as they are complete, in a special monograph of folio 
size, which will be issued both In English and in French and which will include 
more than a hundred photogmplvure plates illustrating the whole series of these 
remarkable monuments together with detailed dissertations on their epigraphy and 
iconography from the pens of the distinguished French savants, MM. E, Senart 
and A. Toucher. For this publication no h?ss than for the exploration of the 
monuments, the generosity of Her Highness the Hegani of Bhopal is responsible, 
and it is hardly necessary to say that the monograph is likely to lie nil that artistic 
illustration and high qmiliLy printing can make it. 

Of the explorations at Pnt&ligmtra, which Mr. Eatan Tata is so irenerously 
financing. Dr. Sjh ioner reports us follows;- 

At the Kmnrahar site, on which attention has been mainly concentrated, wo 
have succeeded in definitely locating a vast pillared hail of Maury an date (3rd 
century B.C.). Dr. Waddell had inferred from the Fragments disclosed by his 
operations at Kumrahar that this particular tract marked the spot where stood the 
column of Asoka, designated the “ Niti 11 column by Hiuen Thsang. But it very 
soon became apparent in the course of our work that such polished stone fragments 
as we met with could not all have formed part of a single pillar. A building of 
some sort had to be predicated, but its nature and original position wore not easy 
to determine. The discovery of three piles of stone fragments in one straight line 
at distances of fifteen feet from centre to cento. 1 finally gave us our due lu the 
whole. Trial pits dug nr similar distances in all directions disclosed other similar 
piles of pillar fragments and the existence at the site of a large pillared hall was 
established. This discovery was made on the 7tli of February, just one month 
after the inception of the work, and the rest of the season was devoted to tracing 
the extent of the building and to recovering its ground plan as far as time allowed. 
The result up to date is the location of 9 rows of 10 columns each, I he columns being 
all Id feet apart. But it is probable that this is not the full extent of the building 
even yet, and an exact determination of its size is, therefore, impossible until the 
work can be continued next season. It is, however, abundantly clear even now 
that the hall was one of exceptional magnitude and magnificence, and it is hoped 
that the recovery of its ground plan will add definitely to our knowledge of early 
architecture In Tndia, 


The columns were polished monoliths, some 3 feet 0 inches in diameter at base, 
and certainly nor less tlian 20 feet in height. They tv ere made of Clnxnar Band- 
stone, erected without pedestals or socket holes of any kind, and stood free either 
on the wooden door of the hall or on square platforms of logs, laid for the purpose, 
at intervals. So far as L> ai present known, there was no attempt at any variation 
in the position of these columns. They were placed in rows lift ecu feet apart* at 
distances of fifteen feet within the rows, the alignment being cost and west, The 
resulting ground plan thus exhibits a pronounced similarity inessential features with 
the famous hall of a hundred columns at Persepolis, and this together with ccriiiin 
other established points of similarity would seem at present to indicate a probable 
connection between the two. The columns within the body of the hall appear tn 
have borne surrounding girdles cut in the actual monolltll at a point some five 
feet above the base, and attached to the main shaft by means of four projections 
from it, one on each side of the column. The pillars along the edges of the hall 
seem not to have had these encircling girdles, and may, moreover, have been them¬ 
selves of smaller diameter than the others, but the point has not been finally 
i.d abli&hed, 

,1 ust south of the eighth or southern row of columns In the pillared ball was a 
remarkable series of long wooden platform*. These measure 30 X 0'X U in height, 
and are composed of 3d feet ?<if logs In wonderful preservation (Plato V, 0). The 
platforms are seven in all, so tar as is at present known, hut in all pro! in bit tty the 
number will be augmented as soon as we can examine Lke area immediately to the 
west of the know n series. It would he ouL of place here to enter uj*on either a detailed 
description of these singular st rue tines, or a discussion in detail of the problems they 
raise. Their purpose is wholly undetermined up to the moment of writing, and 
must, I fear, remain so until their complete number is known as well as their 
relation to the pillared hall. The most probable explanation that has yet been 
suggested for them is that they were Lucre foundations for one or, more probably, 
two specially large and heavy columns each. But whatever they were, whether 
foundations or pre-Asokan altars, or, as the general public appear.-to think, landing 
stages h>r pleasure barges in some Venetian garden of the Maury an palace (a theory 
which to my mind has nothing whatever to recommend it beyond the curious fact 
tliat it seems tn have appealed to the great majority of visitors), these massive 
platforms as they lie there, 2U feet and more below the modern surface, are remark¬ 
able and impressive monuments. They seem invested with a singular solemnity, 
and suffice to impress the beholder with a truer idea of the magnitude of the ancient 
b uildin g than is to be gained anywhere rise In the area as yet excavated. 

The superstructure of this building appears to have been composed of heavy logs 
of wood, resting directly on the columns without the intervention of stone 
capitals, and held, in position by heavy round bars or bolts of metal, presumably 
copper, which penetrated the stone colomm at top to a depth of nearly 
one foot, The timbers themselves were fastened together by large and mass ire 
nulls of iron, six to eight inches or more in length. The plinth and floor were of 
wood, the level of the latter being in general some 17 feet lielow the modem surface 
of the soil. The floor level must, of course, have risen at least a little above the 
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level ofthe suiraimdiiig pound, and there were presumably steps giving access to ibis 
JlcNir flu one or more sides; l<ut these are points uhleh ns yet awn it determination. 
However this may have been, the ball as sketched above must have been a angularly 
vast and stately structure, the dignity and solemnity of w liich can Tie most readily 
appreciated by comparing the interior of the similar stractnceat Persepolis as shown 
in Plate IX of Part Ilf ofDienlafoy’sgreat w<>rli /'Art Antique de fa Ferae, That 
the building remained in use for some centuries, is clear from the existence of at 
least one large and inferentudly elaborate Bodhisattva statue from Hath lira, which 
is to be assigned must probably to about the dawn of tbe Christian cm or a little later. 
Then, at a point of iime which cannot, be determined with accuracy, but which may 
be put down provisionally as in the early Gupta epoch, the building, standing as 
ii was, was Hooded. How tong this Hood continued ii is inipH»>ible to say. It may nut 
have been very long, but it sufficed to drop some eight or nine feet of silt all over tlm 
level of the floor. In the course of this silting process, however, and at a time when 
some three feet only or about one-third of the total deposit had been dropped, one at 
least of the monolithic columns, being apparently weakened in its foundations by the 
flood, fell over and dropped to a semi-reclining position, with the upper end of its 
broken shaft as near the floor as the then accumulated silt allowed it to fall, hut still 
some throe feet or more above it. The rest of the columns remained in an upright 
position and continued to support the partially ruined superstructure for an indefinite 
period. Indeed, it is possible that tbe building again came into restricted use after 
the subsidence of the flood, ihe top Of the silt hi this case having then, done duty as 
a floor. This would explain a good deal that is otherwise puzzling at the site, and 
w ould seem to be probably true, although 1 do not know that it can as yet be said to 
be established. But, however that may have been, the final destruction of the 
building was due to a fire which was certainly subsequent to the flood, and which 
appears to Imre taken place about the ,7th century. This fire must, have been a 
great conflagration, for it almost totally consumed the entire w ooden superstructure 
of the building and deposited a solid layer of ashes of considerable thickness over the 
whole area which the roof had originally covered. At the same time its heat led 
to the expansion of the copper bolts which served to affix the timbers to the stone 
columns, and as these bolts were deeply sunk in (he latter, their expansion sufficed 
to Split these columns into innumerable fragments which dropped to the nearest point 
of the surface to their original jwsition. Notice, however, that it was only the upper 
halves of these columns which were exposed to the fury of the fire. The lower eight 
or nine! feet of the shafts were, of course, buried in the enveloping silt and were in this 
way both saved from breakage and held in an upright position. After the fire, there¬ 
fore, the appearance of the site must liave been merely that of a field of ashes, with 
mounds or heaps of ash mid broken stone fragments at intervals of fifteen feet or 
piled about the buried and still standing stumps of the pillars underground. Of 
course. It must have been inevitable that some, ii not all, of these stumps projected 
their broken upper ends ahove the accumulated debris at that time, for it is inconceiv¬ 
able that the fire should have broken them all oil uniformly flush with the then 
surface of the ground. These projecting stump# evidently interfered with the further 
utilization of the site, and, as this was almost immediately desired, the stamps appear 
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to hfivf: beenforcibly brokers off by the nest comers and the "round levelled for further 
use. Some of Hie pieces so broken off, or other disjtvt<* membra, were further¬ 
more broken Into smaller fragments or chips find utilized hv the new builders iti 
lay in" a very rough pavement over a portion of the site. The rest of the tract was 
covered with brick buildings wherein none of the old stones- were used mid the 
occupation of flic site continued. All this took place in Imperial Gupta times, and 
at only the shortest of Intervals subsequent to the fire. We may date the occurrence 
with some confidence in either the 5th or the 6th century. 

Later on. the wooden floor, on which the upright columns rested, decayed, nnd 
at the same time the level of Hie subsoil water rose. Thus, not only were these 
columns deprived of their natural support, hut the soil directly underneath them 
was rendered too soft to offer nny real resistance. Consequently they began lo sink. 

At first, when their whole length was imbedded in the relatively dry sill abort- the 
subsoil water, this clay must hi vr exerted considerable pressure of friction along t heir 
sliafts or sides and their downward progress must have been slow. But the pressure 
decreased as more anil more of I he shaft passed down into the saturated and compar¬ 
atively unresisting subsoil, until St finally ceased altogether, as the top of the 
vertical shaft sank below the level of the original floor. As regards the Gupta build¬ 
ings, the consequences in most cases were fatal. As tile upright columns sank, they 
left vertical circular holes in the dry silt between the original Mauryan floor and the 
stratum of ashes just below llie Gupta braidings. As the sill exerted no sufficient 
lateral thrust to fill these cavities from I lie Bali's, they naturally filled from above. 

That is to say, the ashes and stone fragments which had lain piled over and around 
the top of each upright shaft just after the fire, proceeded to sink down into the 
round hole left by the descending column, and along with them went also the 
brick walls built by the Guptas whenever these happened to cross one of the vertical 
shafts. The result was of course the rain of the Gupta structures and seemingly the 
final allandonmelit of the site, until modem Muhammadan times at any rate. 

The rock-cut temples at Masnir, which are illustrated in Plate XTTT. arc not Manrur. 
entirely new discoveries. In the list of monuments in the Punjab prepared in 1875 
the main temple is referred to in the following words :—“ 24. Thakurdwara temple 
iu tho village of Masrar, Tahsii Debra. Tu good preservation. Mot photographed Sakl 
to have been built in the time of giants," and It is noticed just as briefly in the 
revised list of lsfll. But in neither of these publications is them any indication of the 
great interest which attaches to it or to the subsidiary shrines as models of struc¬ 
tural temples of the Northern style and the only examples of tlieir kind 'which are 
known to exist in Northern India ; moreover, no mention whatever is made of the tem¬ 
ple either in the Settlement Itep&rf# or in tins District Gazetteer of 1901. The village 
of Masrur is situated about 9 miles, as the crow flies, W.-S.-TV. of Kaugrn, and the 
temples referred to are hewn from an outcrop of rock on a ridge of the hill imme¬ 
diately to the X. E. uf it. ,r The chief temple," writer Mr. Hargreaves., who lias re- 
Cientlv made a careful survey of the w hole group, “ is a complex of shrines., the prin- 
cipftl one of which is in the centre facing E.-X.-E. Almost in line with this 
and on either side of it arc two subsidiary shrines of decreasing size, the smaller one 

of which occupies the outer angle, while behind was a similar arrangement or 
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secondary -hrines, so disposed tlini: the principal temple stood in the centre ««f eight 
smaller one?-, the whole cut in ihe base of a more or less rectangular mass of rock. 
Level with the top of the eella of the main shrine the rock is cut as a Hat roof broken 
only by the main spire and the sikfnims which rise above the sanctum of each of 
the eight subsidiary shrines. There is, however, a very marked difference between 
the size of the main tower nnd those of the surrounding temples, and this disparity 
lias led the architect; to insert on either side of the main spire wltat appears at first 
sight a siktwra of Intermediate size, but which is, in reality, a complete shrine with 
cello and spire. 

"Access to the main shrine was through a portico and huger mam! a pa, 
but of these only traces now remain, On either side of this nuindtipa w as a 
si tiltarn masking a staircase which led from n doorway on the side of the mtnd»po to 
the tint mof level and the base of the spires. Part of the one to the left still 
remains, but the corn*ponding one to the right is apparently completely destroyed, 
though excavation may reveal its base. To right and left of the portico which stood 
before the matuUipa rose a small monolithic shrine, hut only fragments exist, name¬ 
ly, part *>f a spire (n the right and jHirtionB of a carved panelled doorway on the left, 

“ The material in which the monuments are excavated is a sandstone of varying 
fineness and strength. In s<one places it is so hard and well preserved that the orna¬ 
mentation might but yesterday have Left ilie master's hand, while the adjoining por¬ 
tions htiTe so weathered as to preserve scarcely anything hut the faintest outlines. 
This uneven tu"- 1 ' of texture and its liability to fracture must constantly have hindered 
the progress of (lie work, and in more Mian one place, where the material was so 
friable as to render its ornamentation impossible, stone of better quality was substi¬ 
tuted, Thus the lintel of the shrine on the extreme left of the main temple is an 
inserted slab and not the original rock. This may account for I he fact, that only 
the principal shrine and its mantlapa and portico were completely excavated, 
though some progress had been made in the clearing of the verandah which connects 
the corner shrine, while several doorways show that the original intention was more 
ambitious than the actual achievement - 

ff The date of the monument Is unknown. Tradition assigns it, as usual, to the 
Tandavas, who made it during a night of six months' duration , w hich so tried the 
patience of a that lighting her lamp she went out to discover the cause and so 
interrupted the work, for her impatience she was turned to stone and her head is 
still shown by the pyjari l The head in question is from one of the sunk medallions 
adorning the spire ] Of inscriptions there are none, unfortunately, to throw light on 
the question, and our only guide, therefore, is the style of the architecture and of 
the earrings which adorn it. The monument being a reproduction of structural 
shrines must necessarily be later than the earliest of structural monuments of simi¬ 
lar type, and though the columns are of classical form, the beautiful pot and foliage 
capitals are of an elaborate type unlikely to have been evolved at any very early 
date. The monument w as most probably excavated about the Sth century A,IK 

“ The local name of the shrine is Tbaknrdware, the sanctuary of Vishnu, nnd it is 
so designated on the survey map, At present, three stone images, identified by the 
pnjart as Kama, Lakshmann and Situ are enshrined in the main sanctum. These 
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appear to be but recent introductions, as 2(1 years ago a small metal image was the 
object of devotion* Apart from them there L* an astonishing lack of images and. 
reliefs, the only iconograpMcal data being that furnished by the carved lintels, 

That of the main s hrin e shows rune divine figures with efia«r**bearing attendants 
between. The central figure, oyer whose bead a jewelled crown is hold by living 
ffautts, is Siva, and the following also are portrayed :—Ganesa, Durga, Vislmu, 

Tndra (?) and Skauda. On the lintel of one of the subsidiary shrines are five dei* 
ties, Siva again occupying Ike centre. Over the doorway of another shrino are 
depicted five four armed female deities or #akti«, among which M&liesvfsri, Aindr i and 
Vftjra Varalii, are still recognizable. There is thus nothing in the monument itself 
pointing to its original dedication to Vishnu, and the Garndu figure now standing 
on the broken and displaced mttndQjm column is undoubtedly later and inferior work. 

The attempt to count the shrines as ten and connect them with tin 1 utainra^t of 
Vishnu fails hopelessly, and, were the cella excavated, it is not im probable that 
traces of a Iw/jtt would be found. ” 

Hr. Hargreaves, let me add, is contributing * fully Illustrated account of this 
unique group of monuments to the second part of my Report, and to it I must refer 
the reader who wishes for further details regarding them. 

It remains to notice several small finds of interest made in Burma, most Hnuaw** 
important of which are some funeral urns unearthed at Hmawia, near Prome, 

One of these urns, which is of stone, bears a single line inscription Ire Pyu below the 
rim ; a second has a similar inscription in the same position, and, iu addition to it, a 
record of 16 lilies on the bottom of the urn, eight of which are in tlic ordinary Pyu 
script and the other eight apparently a translation of the same in archaic Indian 
characters, though the suspicions repetition of certain letter? iu groups of two or three 
suggests that they may have been employed only as a decorative device witkoul any 
real meaning. A third urn is of terracotta, in a remarkably fine state of preserva¬ 
tion, with a record which according to M. Duroiselle, refers to a me inker of the then 
reigning Vikrama family, Five such urns in all have now been found and from a 
preliminary study of the records engraved upon them Hr, C. Q. Bhigden tenta¬ 
tively suggests the following dates for the death of some of the members of the royal 
family: — 

A.D. 678, relative of King Ehiriyavihrama died. 

A.D. 098, King Smiy a vikrama died. 

A.D, 694, King Harivikranifl died. 

A.D. 718. King Sibavikrnina died. 

Should these dales lie confirmed by further research iand they appear to be 
corroborated, let it lie said, by Chinese a nna ls), it very notable advance will have been 
made in establishing the basis of the local history of this jieriod. 

A no Liter find of peculiar interest made at Pagan was a bronze statuette, 1' 7' P»gno. 
in height with figures of Ganesa and Gavampftti, the patron saint of the Takings, 
back to hack. “ The cult of the latter," says 51. Duroiselle, ** seems to have been 
unknown at Pagan previous to the 11th century, but was brought over there by the 
Tabling captives after the destruction of Thaton, tlieir capital, in 1057 A.D. The 
inscriptions represent Ao aw ratlin, the king of Pagan, a# a great devotee of 
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Guvainpnti. A jiecuiiarity of this statuette is, that the figuresarecoveringtlm-ir eyes 
Vi itb their hands. Tt was used by magicians in working spells, such ns making l heir 
enemies blind of both eyes, or throwing over them a charm which made them blind 
to their own advantage. The union, in this represent at inn of Ganesa and Gnr&mpati, 
of a Hindu god anil a great Buddhist saint, is tj'pical of the blending, ill Bunns, 
of the popular Hindu avid Buddhist superstitions. ” 

As usual, a separate report on the working of the Archeological Section of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, has already been submitted by me to the Trustees and is 
reprinted here in Appendix E. In the Madras Museum, Mr. Eea remained on 
special duty and has completed the arrangement and labelling of the prehistoric 
antiquities from Ailichhanatlnr in the Tinnevelly District, A catalogue of these 
antiquities has also been prepared by him anti is shortly to be published. In this 
connection, it is gratify in 5 to note that the new extensions to the sculpture gal I cry 
of the Madras Museum are likely to be ready for occupation at no distant date. Tin- 
local Museum nt Bijapur has non been placed on a sound basis, its manaiigeinent 
being vested in a standing Committee with the Collector of Bijapur as its ez-vffUia 
President and the Archmological Superintendent, NYesirm Circle, sis it- Secretary 
and Honorary Curator, Steady advance has also ltcen made in the development of the 
archaeological collections in the Lahore and Peshawar Museums, and the building 
of the Prince of Woles’ Museum, Bombay, is nearing completion, As regards 
the Ajmer Museum, the Curator, Pandit Gmirisliav) kar Ojha, has been indefatigable 
in bis efforts to get together a representative collection of Kajput antiquities, but the 
various States in HajpuLnnn are not supporting it as liberally ns was hoped, preferring 
apparently to start small and independent Museums of their own rather than contri¬ 
bute to the (levelopium I of a Central Institution. Their net ion in this respect is not 
perhaps to be wondered at,, but it need hardly be pointed out that such gifts from ilie 
.hull 1 pur and other Durbars as have found their way to the Ajmer Museum are of 
far more educative value and appreciated by a far larger public than they would he 
in a smaller and more remote Museum. During the year under review the only 
Chief who made a gift of sculptures la the Museum was the Kao Itajn Sahib of 
SikaT. This gift was a particularly welcome one, for the sculptures in question are the 
oldest that the Museum has yet acquired and of great monographic value. 

The acquisitions which have been made for the Indian Museum, Calcutta, are 
enumerated in Appendix E Those for tlm Madras Museum included an inscribed 
stone dated A.D. 1719, commemorating the laying of the foundation stone of a part 
of the Dutch Port of “Oorcmge*' near Citing]eput, a hrw* weight from Thwque- 
liar hearing the crown and monogram of king Christian VII of Denmark, dated 1906, 
cinerary urns from an old rock-cut tomb near Calicut, five acts of copper-plate grants 
belonging to the Pandyn and Eastern Chalukyn dynasties, wood carvings from the 
temple cars at Tirupati, and a number of very interesting bronste images of Hindu 
gods and goddesses purchased lty me through Mr, Kea and presented to the Museum, 
Through Major Jacob, Political Agent at Aden, I also purchased a valuable collection 
of Snbaean antiquities from Arabia and presented them to die Poona Museum. 
Another series of Similar objects was also donated to 1 lie satin- Museum by Captain 
A. S. Meek, Political Agent of the Gohilwad Prank For the Agra and Delhi 
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Museums were secured some further examples of Mughal paintings and a few articles 
of domestic use which once belonged to the Emperor Bahadur Shah H, while among 
the additions to the Lahore Museum were cloy and pi pier-in ache models of objects 
of Lamaist ic worship, and a number of copier and brass images from Tibet. To the 
Peshawar Museum were sent all the Grteco-Buddlusi sculptures unearthed by Silt 
Aurel Stein at Sahri-BaMol, and to the .Muttra and Lucknow Museums a number of 
Buddhist and Jaina images of early date, ns well as a copper plate grant of the reign 
of king Qovindachandra of Kanauj, which was presented to the latter institution 
by the Maharaja of Majhauli, in whose estate it was found. The collections of 
stone sculptures, plaster and terracotta images, bronzes, gold jewellery, coins and 
other objects discovered by the Director General at Taxilu, were tor the time being 
preserved in a building constructed far the purpose on the spot. Lastly, for the 
Pagan Museum were acquired I he Buddhist relics and images which were discovered 
in a cave temple at Kyanksaung, and a number of bronze figures and clay tablets 
which were obtained from the Shwezadi monastery in the Myinkabs v illag e. 

Besides the above, numerous acquisitions were made for flic various Museums Tretiw* fro**, 
under the Treasure Trove Act , Among these was a collection of 141 silver coins of 
Sliah A lam, minted at Murshidabad, which were found at Kesliodi in the Hazaribagh 
District. Four of these bear the regnal years ti and 9, which, being rare, have been 
acquired for tlie Indian Museum cabinet. At Banka in the Bhagalpur District live 
gold coins were illscovereil, of which two belong to the reign of Chaiidragupta El and 
two to Kumaragupta n. These latter were also purchased for the Indian Museum, 

From Kandgacn, Almiednagar District, came a series of 37 gold coins which bore on 
the obverse the figure of a goddess and on the reverse a Ragari legend, slid to con- 
dun the name of Shiv raj. Another deposit consisting of 240 gold coins, mainly 
of the Yijayanagar kings Harihnra and Anhyutaraya, was unearthed in the principa¬ 
lity of lath in the Bijapur District, and a still more important board of 233 Roman 
denarii in a village in the district of Coimbatore, 184 of the latter be long to the 
reign of Tiberius, tbe remainder to that, of Augustus. 

Among Treasure Trove acquisitions other than coins the most valuable was a 
copper plate grant found at Bekbo in the Dacca District. According to Dr. Spooner, 
this document was issued) in the 5th year of the reign of king Bhogararnni of the 
Yadu race, and records a gift, of land by him to a Brahman named RamadevaSarran. 

It? main interest lies in the fact that it establishes for the first rime the line of the 
Varum kings of Bengal. Another find of some value secured by Government was 
made in the village of Dahisar in the Thana District of Bombay. It comprised a 
silver waist hand mid two silver nock ornaments as well as 200 silver coins. 

For the following accounts of the epigraph ical discoveries of the year 1 am p ptyr<ptly /tOy. <*f N / 
indebted to Mr. Krishna Sastri and Dr. Horovitz ^ 

" Before Ms death, the late Government Epigraphist bad passed for printing 
and issue Part VII of Volume A and Parts 31 and III of Volume XI of the Epi¬ 
graph it Ittdicti. Part VIII of Volume X and Parts IV and V of Volume XI had 
been left in the stage of page proof; these were passed for issue subsequently by the 
officiating Epigraphist in the name of Mr. Venkayya. Hie six parts of the journal 
Lhus issued d urin g tbe year, include many valuable contributions from scholars both 
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European and Indian. Tlio list of Brahtui Inscriptions from lln- earliest times to 
about A.D. 400 concluded try Professor II. Liiders of Berlin in Pin t VII of Volume 
X and the whole issued as an Appendix to this Volume a[ the Mplgrophia ludica, 
is of the highest importance to students of Pali inscriptions and literature. So 
also are the new Special Tables for the computation of Hindu dates, contributed 
by Professor Jacobi, Pb.D., of the Bonn University. These latter provide 
ns with the necessary data, baaed on the Aryn, Suiya and Braimia-Shldhania* nml 
the Siddhanta^irOmUpi, for testing the approximate results derived from the 
Professor's General Tables published in Epigraplla JndiCo. Veil. Air. F. T.. Painter, 
T.C.S. - Held.j, lias issued a scholarly edition of thu Khar&shthi record on the 
AVmdah Vase xvhi<-U was discovered in the topes of Kliawat in Afghanistan in the 
years 1831-37. ft is dated in the reign of the Kushimn emi^mr Hnvhshka 
and ivcords that a private individual interred this vase, containing n relic of the 
Buddha, in a monastery near Khavta (Khawat). The Brnhmi inscription from 
Jankhnt uko edited by the same scholar is ascribed by him on paheogrnpbicnl 
grounds to tlie latter part of the 3rd century A.D,, and In* concludes (Hat Sv&tnin 
ViraaSna, in whose reign the record is dated, must be identical with that Virasena whose 
coins are figured aud described both by Professor Eapsori and Mi*. V. Smith, the 
latter supposing him to have been a king in the Gangetic Doab alien! A.D. 300. 
The Surat plates of king Vvighras^na published hy Professor Hultzscli, record Hie 
important fact that this Tridkutaka king ruled over the Aparhmta vu unity, ttm> con* 
firming the statement of Kalidiwi MaghummSa, IV, 6Sf' rh.. that tin mountain 
Trikiita from which the family name must be derived, was placed in the territory of 
the king of Aparanta. Professor Hultzseh and Dr. Sten Konmv liavi- contributed 
pai»ers on the six Valabhi inscriptions which uviv discovered iO years ago in a small 
under-ground chamber adjoining a tank in Path ana. To these may be added 
another Valablii grant—the Navalaklu plates of ffrladrtyn published by Professor 
n. M. Bhadkamkar, It is interesting to note that one of the incomplete records of 
Palitann mentioned above, has been found by Dr, Stem Konow to be the missing 
first plate of the incomplete Valabhi arant from Wain, published bv T)r, 
Bhandarkar in Volume I, of the Indian Antiqttary, an early as 1872, i.e , nt the lime 
when the plates were firs! unearthed at Palitana, The identification of rb** modern 
village of Kosftm, near AUahaliad, with the ancient city ot Kau&adri, has been 
clearly proved by both Professor Ffultzsch and Mr. Pargiter,—by the former in his 
article on the “Gohsrwji plates of Karuadeva ” and by the latter in Lis conirihution 
entitled "two records on the pillar at Kosam. * Details of if) .Smith Indian 
dales supplied from inscriptions of the Chula and Psndva kings, have been computed 
by Professor Jacobi and Mr. Sewell, with the result that the initial years of two 
new PSndya kings have been announced. Mr. B. C. Mazumdar and B*i Bahadur 
Him Lnl have contributed interesting articles on the Somavaririi kings of Cuttack, 
which add greatly to our knowledge of ilmt dynasty. A complete account of the 
Quhamfijmg of Marwar based on a study of their inscriptions, is supplied by Mr. I), 
It, Bhandarkar. The Parnmara king Bhojadeva of Dhar is reported in his Banswara 
pln(^ (published by Professor Hultesch) to have undertaken an expedition into 
the Kohkan. in or before A.D. 102U- A valuable contribution to the history of the 
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Barns comes from tin* pen of the editor, Bni Bahadur V. Venkavya, ill which he 
gives t (1) a synchronistic table of the three con tein porn neons fimiih-Tndian dynas¬ 
ties, the Balias, the Fallavas and the Ganga-Pallavas, and (2) another similar table 
of the Western Gafinas, the Bilims and the Nolamhas. Other art iules of interest 
included in the volumes of the liptgraphiu i ttdiett. are (1) the Nara- 
sapalaui plates of the Eastern Gatina kin" Vajrahasta III. by Dr. Steal Eonow, 
which register the oldest known grant of that king; ■ 2 ) the Burmese inscription at 
Eodh-Gaya by Mr-Taw Sein Ko ; (3) the Tiruvellnrai inscription of Danti carman 
(of about the 9th century A, I).} by Mr. K. V. Kubrahmanya Aiyar ; and (I) the 
Danarulapadii (lama) pillar inscription of Srivijaya (of about the 10th century 
A.D.) by Mr.II. Krishna Sastri. 

“ Dr. Stem Kouow of Christiania having accepted the editorship of the JUpi* 
grftphia ludlea all papers on hand connected w ith that journal were transferred to 
him by the Officiating Epigraphist on 25th March 1013. 

** In the Frontier Circle was discovered an interesting Buddha sculpture, on 
whose pedestal is engraved a KliarushthIinscription of eleven letters of the Kushanu 
type. The find was due to the courtesy of the Bov. J. E. tl. Williams, Chaplain ot 
Nowshera, who kindly helped to get impressions of ii taken for the Peshawar 
Museum. 

“ No EpigrnpMcal discoveries of note were made in the ^ orthern * ’ircle during 
the year ly 12-13. Dr. D, B. Spooner, Superintendent, Eastern Circle, reports only 
on the Batobo (Belova) copper plate inscription, which was brought to his notice 
by Mr. It. D, Bauerji of the Indian Museum. Being a document of exceptional 
value for the history of the Varna kings of Bengal, Dr. Spooner lias recommended 
to Government the acquisition of this copper plate. A critical edition of the grant 
will shortly appear in the Eplgraphla Iutlica under the authorship oi Professor 
Badlmgovinda Basok. Sanskrit College, liajshahi. Tlic Don Buznrg copper plate 
gran) of the GahadavSla king Govindrachnuilni, noticed by Bandit Day a ltam Salmi 
in the A recological Survey Report for 19011-07, p. 209, is the only record that 
has been received in the Lucknow Museum for safe custody during 1912-13. 

(r In the Western Circle, Mr, D. It. Bhandarkar discovered a copper plate grant 
at Talegaon (Poona District), which belongs to the time of the Uash trakiita king 
Kfislma I. It is dated in &ka 090 corresponding to Wednesday, the 23rd March 
7CS A J>., and mentions the district Funnko from which, according to Mr. Bhan- 
darkar, the modern city of Poona takes its name. Thus we tind here a documen¬ 
tary confirmation of what was hitherto a vague belief that Poona must be an 
ancient town. A fragmentary lit hie recon 1 discovered at Mandasor and dated in 
the Yikrama year 181 (A.D. 424-25), belongs to the time of Naravnrman. 
Mr. Bhandarkar says that this can be no other than Naravarnian, Father ot V iSvAvar- 
man, mentioned in the latter's inscripi ion found at Gangdkar. The one interesting 
point that is proved by this record is l hat the years of what is now known as the 
Vikmrna or the Sum vat Em. were, in the 4th ami 5tli centuries, called Krita. 

** In the Burma Circle were copied seven stone inscriptions, of w liich three 
are illegible and of the others the earliest is dated A.D. 1259 and the latest A.D. 
1732. All these inscriptions record the construction of sacred buildings and the 
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dedication of land and slaves thereto. The sixth volume of Burma inscriptions 
transliterated in modern Burmese characters, has also been issued. 

(t Bv far the largest number of inscriptions— lt> copper plates and bi t stone 
inscriptioite—were copied and examined in the Southern Circle. These include 
records of various South Indian dynastiesthe Pallavas, Banns, Xojombas, Wes¬ 
tern Gangas, Gangs Falla vas, Eashtraktttas, C hulas, Faniyas, Western Chit inky as, 
Hoy«das and tlie Yijayanagara kings. A roclt-out temple of seven cells was dis¬ 
covered near Conjeeveraw. It bears a Rashtmkuta record of the lOthcentury A.D., 
though undoubtedly the origin of the temple itself has to be ascribed to a much 
earlier period- A Pal lava-Gran ilia inscription found on the plinths of two hijs>h 
platforms recently exposed To view by the excavations made under the direction 
of the Archaeological Department, near the ‘'Shore Temple” nt IIovali varum 
(Seven Pagodas), belongs to the time of the Pallava king Atyantnkflma. This king 
ha* been identified with Xarasiiiihavmimn II, the builder of the Rijarimbesvn™ 
(the present KnikisanaUia) temple ftt Conjeeveram. 

" The iS'oiamba epigraph* copied during the year cany the genealogy nf that 
dynasty three generations further from Dilipa lriva-Nolamha. The latest king 
mentioned is Viramohendm-Noiamba who is stated to have led a campaign into 
the Chula country. This he must have clone as a subordinate of the Bashtmkuta 
king, Krishna III (A.D. 940 in 9R1). 

“Although the Chula king, Aditya I, was the first to conquer the Tundni- 
mamlalam, its actual consolidation and absorption into the Chiijn territory inust 
have been achieved by his son and successor Parantakii I. TwoCliu|n records copied at 
Tir uvorriy dr refer to a military officer of Para nt aka, who defeated SttpuH and ib‘- 
stroyed the town of Xellore. Sat puli has not been identified, hut Nellorc is 
undoubtedly the town of that name which is the capital of the modern Xellore 
district. Still another record copied in the same temple refers to a visit paid 
by Oaiyar Uttam-ChoJa-deva in the 5th year of Mndiraikondu Ba jakesarivannan. 
This lends support to tlm klentiiiciuifin of the hitter king with Gandariidilya 
made by the late Boa Bahadur Y. Yenkayyn {vide p. 122 of ArchiEchyicat 
Survey Report for 1908-09). A valuable inscription of the time of the Singhalese 
king Yijayabahu I (A.D, 10(15-1120) was examined al the instance of Mr, I], C. 
P. Bell, the Aroheedlogical Commissioner of Ceylon, It registers the construc¬ 
tion of a looih-rclic shrine called DaiadAyappminibalJi in the Abhayagiri-vihara, 
and states that the care of this shrine was entrusted to the Vetaifikartm—iy com¬ 
munity of labourers of South Indian extraction, which supplied lighting men 
for some of the regiments of I lie Chula army during the reigns of Raja raja I and 
Rajendm-Chula I, in the 10th and 11th centuries of the Christian era, when 
almost I he whole of Ceylon teas under their sway. 

Of the copper plates examined during the year in the Southern Circle, the 
most interesting are those from Nllagundo in the HarpanahaJJi taluka of the 
Bellary district. They belong to the lime of the Western Chunky* king Vikm- 
maditya VI and hear dates Ch. V. 12 (A.D. 1087-88) and Ch. V. IB (A.D. 1123-24). 
In these years grants were made nt the request of the chiefs Palata-Pdndya nnd his 
grandson Bava-Pandyn, resitcetively, to Brahmmjas who had inniLjgrnted from 
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iLi' Draviria-d&rn fee., the Tamil country), Palat a- Pandya and Uftya-Paudya are 
known to have been dueIs of Udirhahgi, subordinate h i the Western Ghn|ukyas (see 
ITi*. Bices Ep Carii,, VoL XI, Jntrod.,p. 13). The Dundapallecopperplates of the 
time ol the Yijayanagaraking Vijayaraya (A,D. 1331 to 1841) and the Akkalapfmdi 
grant of the X< >rukon<la chief Si iigayu-X apika, also deserve to he no I iced. The former 
mention the Saiva teacher Kriyaiakii Disikawho. we know, was the tutor of Madhuva, 
one of the famous ministers of Bukka I anil Hariharu II, £iiigaya Xayaka, of the 
latter, is probably identical with I lint Sitigappa-Xayuka for whom the great Vaishnriva 


RpiuripHy, 


teacher Tgdinta-Desika (11th century A.D.) wrote the poem Hubhashthatri . 

“In connection with tin* Yijftyanngam kings, has keen noted an inscription 
from l>evikapumm which records the death of the Tujnra chief Namsd-Nayaka, the 
father of the great Kri-hnarayzi. in Saka H2o, m% A.D. 1503-1 The Matla chief 
Tintnialaraja, whose brother Atlanta was the author of t lie Tclugu poem Kfikurffttivi- 
jayarihi was a subordinate of the Karjiuta king Tirumala I. f ’ 

01 Moslem Epigraphy Dr. Morovitz writes i — 

" The plan outlined in my Inst RejKirt of publishing systematically the epigraphies! 
records of the Pre-Mughal rulers of Delhi bos been carried out during the year 
Under re|K>rt tis far as the earliest Suita ms of Delhi are concerned. All the itiscrip* 
tions dating from the time of Mn'ifTuddin (better known as Shihahuddiii), QuMmddm 
Aibak and Iltutmish so far known have been collected, arranged in chronological 
order, and, alter a re-examination of tbc doubtful passages on the spot, have now 
been published in the original aloiu; with an English translation and historical 
annotations in an article which ha* been in flu- press for some time and which, it is 
hoped, will Ih 1 issued by the end of 1913 or early in 1914. Some of the more import¬ 
ant results, to which a renewed study of these inscriptions (with a few exceptions 
they have been published before, but mostly in an unsatisfactory manner) has led, 

may be shoril v indicated. 

■ * 

" 1, The much-discnsaed date of the conquest of Delhi as given in the inscription 
of the QLiwwat-ul-Isium Mosque seems to be 5S7 and not 5B9; yet the conquest of 
Delhi cannot hare taken place liefore 3SO. In other words, the dale given i n the in¬ 
scription is wrong. There are various reasons that render it highly probable, that the 
inscription was put up bug after tbe event to which it refers hail happened and some 
time after Qulbuddm Aibnk’s death. 



“ 2. Regarding the history of tbe Quib Minar the evidence of the inscriptions 
may be thus summarised: the basement storey was built during the governorship of 
Qutbuddin Aibak, whilst Mu’iffuddui was his overlord and the latter ruled in con¬ 
junction with bis brother Qbiyuthuddin. The second, third and fourth storeys were 
built by Iltutmish, who later on was considered to lie the builder of the w hole Minar 
(although In the inscription over the doorway of the second storey tie expressly slates 
that he ordered the completion of tbe building). 

11 3. One of the two inscriptions discovered ai Falun L by the late MauIviMulinm- 
mad Shn'aih proves that Quthnddin Aibak's death cannot have taken place before 
Sjiawwal 607 H. ;he probably died towards tbe end of that year. The second in¬ 
scription from Palwal shown that in Jumrida I, 60S H,, 111 ut mish was already in 
possession of the country round Delhi. 


ti 
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T0tirj, 


Public Jiliofu, 


Ubr*r y. 


1 . The tomb of Mahmud ■ Tltutmigh^s oldest son) at Malilrpur m jHijmlnrly 
known as Sultan Ob an. For the origin of Hus name it is of some importunce to note 
that ."i saint Kptiluddin 'AMuflih al-Ohftrf used to lire not faraway from the 
shrine of Siiaikli Kmnntddia in Ibn Battuta's time. He was surnnmed al-iihiin 
became of the ghtir (care) in which he passed his days. It i_s not unlikely ibat the 
epithet of this saint was later on transferred in popular tradition to flie Sultan’s mjh, 
who was buried in the vaulted crypt. 

■' 5. Apart from the epigraphical records of the early rulers of Delhi, those of 
the of Gujarat wen; also taken in baud during the year under report, M. 

Zafar Hasan, B.A,, lias devoted much of bis time lo working out the epigmphical 
materials belonging tu their rule. He could, however, not bring his work to a close, 
;l> lie was transferred to the Indian Museum early in 1913.” 

I was still on lour at the beginning of the year and after visiting Agra and 
Fatebpur Sikri I returned to headquarters towards the dose of April 1912. In 
October of that year 1 started again on r.otir and inspected the monuments at Delhi, 
Ahmedahad, Champanir, Halol, and Dlmr, I then proceeded vid Bombay io Eijajmr 
and Hospet, At the latter place news of Mr. Venkavya’a death reached me and 
compelled me to alter mv plans. It bad been my intention to visit Aiholc and Pnt- 
tadftkid, but I was now obliged to omit these places from my programme and to hasten 
to Poona and Calcutta to arrange matters connected with the work of die Govern¬ 
ment Bpigmphist. Subsequently, I visited Bnnkipore, Samaram and Agra and 
reached Sanchi in the middle of December, where I was engaged on excavations until 
the end of February, 1953, and whence 1 also paid flying visits to K a Ilia r mid Baro in 
Gwalior State. 3 then proceeded to Saraikala and devoted the rest of the year to the 
exploration of the aucienl site of Taxila. 

The Government Epigraphisl fur I udia left Simla on the 3 th of August, 1912, 
and reached Ootaeamund on the 14th of September, after visiting Dellii, Nosik and 
Bombay on the way. He stayed in Ootacaimmd until the 1 th of November in order 
to push forward the publication of the Epigraphia Indica and his volume of South 
Indian Inscriptions, Owing to ill-health he proceeded to Madras on the ill, Novem¬ 
ber and remained there until the day of his death, November 21 st, 1912. 

Tlie publications issued during the year under review were ns follows 

( 1 ) Annual Report of the Director General, Part II, 1908-09; ( 2 ) Provincial 
Reports for the Southern, Western, Eastern, Northern, Frontier and Buraia Circles, 
as well as the Report of the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern 
Circle, fur the yOttr 1912-13; ( 3 ) Epigraphia Jvdicu. Vol. X. Parts VU jU ul Till 

ami Vol. XI, Parts I)-\ ; null (4) South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II 
Part IV. 

on U mu I rod ami smenty-^iv 1 looks and pericdfo&ls were acquired for the Central 
Library in Simla, of which ’265 were purchased, 167 received as presents and 3 - 1-4 
obtained in exchange for our own publications. Among the new acquisitions may be 
mentioned Smith's 1lisfory of Fine AH in India and Ceylon, Stein's The Hun,* o f 
Cut hoy, 14 parts of the Tohahit Na*%ri, Walls* Persian Ceramic AH, 6 volumes of 
tbv Great Religious systems of China, Macdonnel’s Fedic Index, afurtber volume of 
Hie Fhcychpadia cj lleligim and Ethics, and Monumental Java byj. F. ScEieltema 
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Six hundred ami sixty-six print- were sold hi (lie public, wliile 2,571 prints were Pbotacmpta. 
prejiared, partly for record in my own office, and partly for the India Office, Indian 
.Museum and the And geological Superintendents of carious circles. A Bet of 525 
prints was also supplied to the Director of Arch neology in Java in exchange for a 
similar set illustrative of all the most important monuments in that, island. 

By the death of Rai Bahadur V. Venknyya, the Government Epigrnphist, which fenomi 
one lined on the 21st November 1912, the Archreologioal Department has sustained 
a heavy and irreparable loss. Mr. Venkayya had been in the Departmetit for 
upwards of 25 years, seventeen, of which were spent under the close supervision 
and personal Lust ruction of Dr Hultzseh, whose critical acumen and scholarship lie 
hud Id a large extent inherited. He continued Dr. HuUzseh’s work in Madras,after 
the tei iromenL of the latter in 1903, and subsequently, in 1909, snccccdc 1 Dr. Konow 
;ls Government -Epigrapliist for India. Prom first to last, his life in the .Arehreologi- 
cal Department was one of assiduous labour and devotion to duty, and his work 
throughout was characterised hv sound, reliable scholarship, of a kind which, alaa, is 
only too rare in India. 

On Mr, Venkayya’sdeath, Mr. Krishna Sastri, Assistant Superintendent, Southern 
Circle, was appointed from 12th December to take charge of the current duties of 
Government Epigrapliist. Mr. Reas’ deputation in the Madras Museum wasextend* 
cd fur another year and Air. Longtmrst continued, in consequence, ns Additional 
Superintendent, Southern Circle. Mr. Taw Sdu Kn, Superintendent, Burma Circle, 
and Dr. J. I’d. Vogel, Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern. 

Circle, were granted combined leave from, the 1st August rnid 29th September, 1912, 
respectively, and their places were filled by 1L Duroiselle and Mr. Hargreaves, both 
belonging to the Educational Department, In the Western Circle the appointment 
of Assistant Superintendent was placed nn a permanent looting, Air. Page, A.R.t.B.A,, 
being recruited lrotn home to take up the new post, which he did on the 25tli March, 

1918. Mr, Dayn Ram Snhni, whose services were transferred to the Kashmir State 
in November, 1911, remained on in the employ of the Durbar. 

The Sanskrit scholarship held by .\lr. Garde was extended for a farther jieriod of scTiojurahtpis. 
two years and In 1 was placed under Mr. Bbikiston, Assistant Superiutendent. Eastern 
Circle, to be trained in conservation, work. On the nisi January, 1913, the exten¬ 
sion granted to Maulvi Zufar Hasan. Arabic and Persian Scholar, expired, and, as no 
suitable vacancy in the permanent cadre of the Department was then available for 
Mm, the Government extended his term of si'Lolarsliip for another year, during which, 
as in previous years, he was doing epigraphical work under the guidance of 
Dr. Horovitz. In April, 1912, I sent up a proposal to Government recommend¬ 
ing the entertainment of two additional Sanskrit scholars, as qualified men an? 
urgently needed for several responsible posts in the Surrey. The Government 
sanctioned this proposal and in the following August, Messrs. K. N. Dikshit. ALA. 
of Poona and H&ranandan Pan day. B.A.,uf Patna were appointed to hold the new 
scholarships. 

J. H. Mailhhall, 

Director-General of Archwologp. 
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Punjab « - . ♦ ■ ^jO^O 

Hiinou * , . # . 8*000 

Bihar and Orissa . - * - * ^ p G0Q 

Assam # 5*000 

North-West Frontier Previn e* , * - * * 4,000 

Excnvat LOiih *.-*,,*** 15*000 


Library , » * * * - . SjfiftO 

Antiquities p .,**>. S f OO0 

Indian Museum * - * * 0,078 

Publication of D^-llii Durbar Lean Exhibition Monograph . , S t 40D 
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logy in India **»*»,.** 8 ^ 4 'li 
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Antiquities *,..***, 
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Burma Circle 
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Appendix D. 

Utf ef photographic newtiM prepared h* the Oftee of the Director-General of Arehreolo3$ durifip 

tit $<*r 1912-13, 
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ji 

26$ 

»* 

lp Jt Lower monastery* Eafrt end if hit^rinr) 

- 

204 

it 

JP Jp Lower chamber on South-West ride 


205 

it 

Monaetoir XX. from Sn-ath-Wp^t * 

Jt 

20$ 

*t 

Interior view, from North 

Tf 

267 

it 

ti pi if ft n ■ | 

I- 

203 

tt 

ip .j u jj South-East 

t r . 

2fiy 

St 

Ii Jt if |1 JI -at 

,f 

270 

it 

it a i« it South-Wept 

f 

271 

ft 

j, View from North*East 

*■ 

272 

H 

tf Needy repaired So nth-West wall 

•V 

27 * 

1J 

tp Exterior view from West 

tl 

274 

tt 

,r +r j, n North* West 

If 
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Stri.nH Nu. 

Locality 

275 

Suudit 

*7fi 

Ti 

277 

If 

^27* 

» 

27 V 

fl 

2S0 

tl 

281 

II 

J 2 S 2 

H 

^28:3 

t# 

284 

JJ 

285 

ft 

288 

fp 

287 

n 

288 

to 

J &01 

■ ■ 

305 


S 03 

d 

307 

JJ 

308 

if 

am* 

ll 

Sin 

if 

311 

tl 

312 

it 

313 

17 

314 

*• 

315 

*t 

318 

If 

317 

it 


Appendix 1 )~-conid. 


Description. 


Monastery XX Interior vle^, from 
Temjle XXI, General view, from West * 

Ddortvay of main shrine and statnos tn&idc 
Statue in main slurim 1 
Pillar to left of above , * * 

■i right n * ■ * 

Ceiling of nmw shrine . 

Doorway nf shrine in Nnrth wing 
„ n Sooth „ 

Statue m South wing = seut].4uro tiS) 

Figure on left door o£ shrine in South winj 
Fig on 1 on mailt door in South wing , 
Details of plinth * 


Temple XXII, General view, from North-West 
» w » » Somb-Wwt 

n it #i pi North 

ii lt i| „ North-East 

ii » ji n X orth-Wm + 

ii a ii n South 

r Detail of wall from North 
„ North wdtj from Wt^fc . # * 

m 

, f Wall at Nunb-EiLst .. utoer . . 

,, West wall iiqu stairs nr Soath-Wesfc eorntr, 
from Writ , . , , 

„ W.-t w»Il [«rteriar), West niiU? from 

North ..... 

Stair at South-West comer . . 


stu, 


■N * 84 


tUxl| 


x 64 
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Appendix D— co/it J. 


^CTUlI No. 

LoL-^Utjr. 

fJwtTfptJ&tl. 

sl« r 

318 

Sajtiuhi 

Teiupla XXII. Stair at West side * 

■ 


it 

Figure uf elephant luieurth^d frmu temple XX 11 Si'ulp* 
tore No. 177} 

H x 4* 

i/m 

71 

Figure of elephant uuean heel from temple XXII, another 
view . . 

■i 

aai 

M 

Figure uf elephant tuieart In h! From temple XX H. .mother 
new. 

i * 

m 

U 

Monastery XXIIL General view, from North*West 

Sjxti* 

3sa 

it 

. 

u Jf fi Soath~ Wert 

a l 

8 24 

ll 

ii XXIV 3i ffc South-East 

■"T 

8i5 

It 

Stupa XXX. „ l# South* W'M 

IJ 

3i(J 

M 

Gupta Temple XXXI* Front view, from Smith 

11 

./ S21 

IF 

jr, General view, from North-Wi+at, 

showing T"j» V in background . 

ir 

328 

II 

,. General view, fr«ou Smith-Eust, 

showing pillar XV in foreground 

it 

319 

11 

„ Gemini view, from South-East, 

si 11 yw ing Tope V i l bu* kgrou. rid . 

li 

839 

ll 

,, Statue in lent rid eh umber 

u 

331 

Fr 

i 

n Figure of NafFtni to pfioftfr rigid 

of steps * 

ii 

832 

H 

Itunribod stone slab from dome of Tope I 

w 

i/s33 

ft 

Small Votive Btupa (Mi^. Sl- + Xu. IJ 

if 

m 

ft 

fp n ii ( r* tf u * ’ * * 

pi 

335 

jj 

h n it { t# is it * m a 

if 

J S3fi 

ll 

BcNiliisattva statuette [Mi& Skv No, 4)* 

pi 

^ 337 

FI 

u ji ( ii ip « a J - - * 1 

pp 

J 338 

tP 

Figure of standing Buddlui, feet massing Mis. Se. No. d) 

ii 

839 

- 341.1 

PI 

timid ha statuette ami Huttd female figures (Mis £u. Nos. 

7 and 8) „ * * 

u 

It 

Carved capital of pillar iMIb. St-. No- 9} * 

ft 

J 341 

it 

Loose pillars { +> „ Nos* li—1^) * * 


J M 

U 

Standing Buddha statuette { „ „ No. 14} + 

u 


U a 
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yn'nlitj. 

tWdjTtkiiL 

J&n. 

843 

Sanchi 

Pedestal of seated image fMb. Sc, No. 15) 

ttix4i 

344 

i* 

, p with BCut.’d figure on om. ride (Mm 3c* No 16) 

71 

345 

if 

,, „ brofct^n.standing figure { „ If „ 17). 

4 * 

344 

jf 

LVdestals (Mis. So. Nob, lb nisei fill] 

ft 

m 

jr 

Sidled Buddha statuette (Mia* 3a. No. 19) 

U 

34* 

it 

L[on tbmriL" d seated image (Mis, Kc. No. 21; 

II 

3MP 

i* 

Fragments of polished stone timbrel la (Mb, Se. No. £%) . 

6ii X 41 

J'm 

rr 

Jt H ll « ( >1 » t| ^®) * 

*r 

351 

1* 

L ■■ i ?i k dm>r wi j v j i l mb of TetP| *]u X.V111 Mis T So, No* 3 0 ) * 

S| X 64 

35* 

o 

Pedestal of seated figure (Mm Sc, No. 31) * * 

n 

y 833 

ii 

Votive stupa tills. St-. No. 3‘1) . 

w 

854 

7* 

it lr ( ir if It * ■ » * p 

IF 

353 

Jl 

Standing figure ami Hj&afti (Mfe. Sr, Nos. 34 and iSS) 

FI 

356 

If 

Standing figure Jind lapi&id nt pillar (Mie, S-* b , Nob. 56 
and o *; , . . * . . « 

II 

357 

) t 

Buddha slut net te o.nd ri st ated goddess [Mis, Sc. Nos. 37 
and 40} ;. 

II 

Ate 

It 

Architect uml fragment {Ntie. Sc, No. 3P) 

Jl 

35£t 

It 

Stand Eng figure mid areh itictnmS fragment Mb. Sc. 
Nos, 41 and 42) * . * ► . , 

14 

360 

t* 

Pedestal of image (Mis. Re. No* 43) * « 

II 

361 

1' 

Carved pillar ( lf JP ?l I t) , * 

H 

362 

n 

Lion throne ( #J „ n to) , » , ( 

n 

365 

M 

Buddha «tatuelte ( n tl JT 46] * 

rr 

364 

ft 

Architectural fragment (Mis Sc. No, t") 

ji 

365 

fl 

» FI l l> ^ J' * 4 * 

ii 

360 

J* 

Seated image, without lieatl (Mis. Sc. No* 49) , 

ii 

367 

IP 

Architectural fragmenL [ „ ?! H 5ls 

ji 

36* 

« 

Standing figure, mutilated { n jp fl| 51 ) t 

■) 

369 

it 

TJiui and lotou throne (Mis. Sc. Nos. b'l and 53) 

ji 

7 m 

it 

Capital uf pillars ( „ n „ 54 „ 55) , 

IF 
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Spri^l Vcv. 

liMftlSty. 

nf'st.rijjtion. 

Bitt. 

S71 

Ban olii 

Standing figure [ Mls. Sc- No, nil) * * 

Si xH* 


ii 

Standing Naga figure ( s , n „ 57) * * 

t* 

y sis 

ii 

Guvtid pillar (Mfei So. No, 5$) » 

ft 

u 374 

it 

Seated figures without head (Mis. Sc. No*. 69 and 60] , 

ft 

1 / 375 

n 

Capital of Gupta pillar XIII ( u n No. 61 j 

II 

S70 

n 

Standing figure (Mb. Sc. No. 11 i) ..... 

II 

877 

it 

if 31 ( ft ?I 11 fj ^) ■ » 4 1 

91 * if 

373 

i) 

Pieces of dooF-j&xnh in front u£ Temple XX! Mis. Sc. 




No. 170) . 

Vi 

379 

ii 

Loose s&aipture inside Temple XXI (Mb, Sc* No, 171) . 

n 

V 3S0 

ii 

Iftacrihed pedestal (Mia, 3a. No* 173) , 

n 

y 3S2 

« 

Buddha head ( „ Tr „ 173) * 

■ 

ip 

in 

ii 

Female at atactic from Snath of Tope V [Mb, Sc. No. 




Si+i f * i * * + » * 

Hxn 


ii 

Votive stupa Mb. Sc* No. 175) * * 

ii 

y 334 

71 

Statue a v head and feet nibbing [Mis* Sc. No. 




170).* 

n 

38a 

11 

Lionj mutilated ( Mis. Sc. No, 17^) » * - 

n 

J 886 

If 

Cured railing pillar (Mis. Sc, No. 170) , * 

ft 

387 

II 

, Portion of Ajoka column i* lit# [ No. XI) 

fi¬ 

383 

It 

Inscription on Eame ... * * * » 

ll 

389 

If 

Litin capital of sum*? * i « 

13 

300 

11 

Lion capital of Aeoka column, another side - * 

II 

SOI 

ii 

jj u tt u third » 4 * t 

II 

U 80* 

li 

b it if n fourth ii 

73 

808 

$* 

Loose pieces of Aeoka column * 

t* 

S04 

Ji 

i* u n it ^ * 1 1 

8i x H 

y 305 

u 

GtiplA pillar XIII from North , , < . - 

*lx<H 

y son 

M 

Ba^e of same, from East * ■ * - » 

GJ x+l 

897 

li 

Pillar XlVj from North 

Six6| 

393 

u 

Ball capital of same (Sculpture No. 7-Id) * . * 

Gix4 : ; 
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bcriil So. 

i 

Locality. 


tjiic- 

SM 

Saucbi 

Bdl capttut of same (Sculpture No. 7M 

01x41 

4CtO 

^Aol 

pi 

Lion capital of same { „ „ 74a) 

J 1 

n 

II IT P* f J7 l| ^ * * 

41 

4oa 

it 

n it ?i * i* ip 7if) ■ - * 

>* 

4ua 

n 

Pillar XV (in 5 pieces) * , . * 

8|*&4 

404 

M 

Capital of same (Sculpture No. 7&d) * 

n 

40 & 

fj 

i« it ( u u TMi * ■ » * 

J# 

v 4D0 

If 

u ii t it it 7 5c) * ' - ■ 

l> 

4lH 

It 

ii ii l ti t* 7&ff - * 

I 

Ip 

408 

if 

Flight of steps tost of Tope 1 * 

Oixlf 

4U9. 

ii 

Later cau^/waT from Top 1 lo Guiding XIX 

? J 

410 


Ancient walling below wall, cast of Tope 1 

IV 

411 

tt 

Wall, Mil of Tope I, from West * 

*■1*64 

412 

MI 

Chaityu hall XYJTT, from Soittli*Wfest 

PI 

sj 413 

Jj 

Terracotta sealings disenrered to en^t of eume 

It 

.. 414 

17 

It 31 JJ If ll * * 

It 

y 415 

w 

Buddha statuette from centre of Stupa XXVIII, Front 

view » » ■ i * * T , ¥ 

n 

410 

11 

Buddha statuette from centre of Stupa XXV LU, 
Side view * * + „ 

TP 

v 417 

Or 

In fieri Led pedestal from centre of Stupa XXIX 

PV 

418 

Pi 

Earthen reliquary from centre of Stupa XXX 

Ii 

41» 

n 

Coping fragment in front of temple XXXI 

PJ 

J 420 

n 

EstiLtnpagts of inscriptions Tape l f Ground rail. Nos 

i-a , ; 

Uxlil 

^ 421 

it 

lirfjna pairs? of inscriptions Tojpe I + Ground rail r Nos. 

S2-T- * 

PP 

422 

n 

Eertain pages pf inscriptions Tope l ; fi ratal nil 

Nos 73- HH 

Jf 

*/»3 

n 

4i ii i, *, I y 2-141 

11 

J 414 


ii ft T f J 4£ ■ 1 1 9 


J 425 

« 

a iv ,, ft 180-£I8 

Ip 
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Appendix D— cmfd. 


Bcrkl No. 


t/ 420 
L 4*7 
43$ 

429 

430 

431 

433 

t. m 

434 

* 435 
43<j 


437 


43 R 


T.^ril] L[ \ 


Sanehi 

: Bhopal Star-* . 

n 


Ortcriptittd, 


Efltamjagea of i vmcr ration*. Tope I a Ground tail 

No*. 219-257 




tI £58-203 
£94*321 


12 k 10 

ii 




m-bw 


u ft tluopcj Nm !-£fl Lidd 

North Gateway, Nos, 1-0. 

j- +> Kast GjitewniVj Nus. M ; 

Smith l lately iij, 1-4 ; 

Went (latowitj Nos. 1-4; 
Pavement a-labs, S** m 1-1J. 

.> -I "P e f Pavement -bhsNos. 12-t9, West Gate* 
way hkEMk'l, If up. U J- ; Stairway rail 
(loose), Nos. 1-16 , 

Jf Berm rail (loose), Nos. 1-72 

« fi ji w 7tf-l3u and Hfci 

ail (loose), Sfifc 1-7 f 

Toj ■i L II. G round rail Nog. ]*52 

n j i u jj 6JJ"ti3 

’i pi u j| 'loose), X fj&i. 1*4 

jj Pavement abbs Niifl. 1-3 * 

StaLnvay steps, Nr*, 1-2 s , 

M niil, loose . 

Berm rail (loose), Nog. 1*10 . 

ir II tf jji 11*11 P * t 

To^te III (loose}* Noe. M 

IP ^ It ft l“0 . I + 

Aeit el Edict 

Pillar XIV „ MS 

Pilbr XV, 

Monastery XIX flows) Nos, M2 

ti xx ,, w 

Temple XXI M M 

fi XXII „ M 
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Appendix D —conld. 


*EriAl No. 

Locality. 

I>«crlptkfU, 

m 

Sauohi 

Temple XXII (loose], Not. 1-20 




UuiiiisterjF XXIII, Nos. 1-2 

- 




XXIV „ 1-2 

- 



tr 

xxv 




Tope XXIX (loose]. 

Temple XXXI K . 

MiscellaoeoW' Nos. 1-17 . . , . 


44 (J 

it 

tj 

„ I B-Stl * * + * 


441 

Tasik. 

Chir Tope 

B. S, General view, from North 


+43 

n 

II 

B - 7. „ fi JP East 


4+3 

li 

ri 

D- 1* ii u ii South * 


+ 1+ 

tJ 

ft 

D. 1. Front wd! p from South . 


4+6 

ft 

tt 

E. 1, General view, from North-East 


4+G 

ft 

ff 

G- S- fi ti jp SiMith-EnsE 

* 

447 

» 

ft 

G. 1. Front wall, from South , , 


44^ 

*7 

If 

G. 4. Wall at b*tk of stairs, from South 

» 

+1U 


ip 

„ View ski wing- findepot of two relic 

caskets, from North 

+61) 

tf 

tt 

,t General view, from Soutli*West 

# 

461 

it 

n 

*> n ii u o slightly different 

point . 

453 

*f 

tf 

ii Stairway f from South-West 

1 

453 

it 

it 

H. 1. General view, from South-West » 

* 

45+ 

ti 

it 

|t is it if IS efft , , 

M, 

455 

n 

Cl 

FL 3, fhiek wal[ p From South-East 4 

# 

I5G 

jf 

ip 

n General view, from East + 


457 

it 

ti 

®* *i pi i. South , # 

el 

158 

ii ■ 

if 

^ ®* *■ #j ti Srotli-Eari * 

V 

+sy^ 





to t 
40fiJ 

ii 

it 

J, T'PP^r friim fc j North-West* 

* 


bl». 


.12* lr> 

i 

HjX'H 

II 

if 

«4*H 

S4 xltj 

ft 

H X 4* 

It 

Ji 

f*l x A; 

ii 

fp 

» 

e§*4| 

s*x.a* 

if 

If 
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SurEtil X ■. 

Locality.. 

Ik^Hj3Eloii. 

S&A 

437 

Tux iLi 

Cbir Tnjif*, 

j. 

Upper frieze, from North 

S4xfli 

4-flS 

n 

ir 

pi 

Lower H * f West 

r< 

m 

i# 

ii 

ii 

General ffew, Sdnth^Weafc . r 

ti 

4711 

if 

.. 

r> 

II IP ll II IP 1 1 

if 

471 

1 9 


ip 

f# I* if ^ £Sfl 4 fc * 

if 

472 

** 

ii 

t* 

tt t , , f North-East . 

tt 

473 

It 

#T 

it 

p f jj |.{. N orth— We$t + * 

* 

474 

ll 

fl 

ip 

Fit to Wegt showing twu early levels * 

1 " 

475 

17 

II 

K. 

General view, from South . 

11 

47 tt 

II 

it 

II 

Buddhn figure in neutral niche on North 
face of plinth , 

1 f- T 

477 

.. 

* 

Main f/a a + (Jeneml vlew r from Nurtli 

Cli x 

47 S 

„ 


Ji 

f# North gateway ft u 

84 

470 

U 

n 

ip 

PI tj Jl ,11 SS 

u 

430 

II 

i' 

ri 

„ South gate way t from South 

u 

431 

IT 

H 

it 

tt Stairway from North-West 

ti 

4S-2 

if 

U 

It 

„ Rase mouldings and berm from 
North-West 

ii 

493 

11 

ll 

tj 

JP Radiating walls, from North 

ip 

434 

Jl 

it 

Pi 

jj General view, fram North-Enat 

6ix4i 

4H5 

*i 

ii 

ll 

pi i* ii n South * 

11 

436 

ii 

ii 

PI 

it n tt ,, North-W eat 

U 

437 

jj 

ii 

S I one ficulj.t lire represent! n g E\-at <■« 1 11 ia ds [ hft 
with female devotees * * 

***** 

438 

" 

ip 

Steatite casket - * . . 

«i*H 

430 

fi 

i# 

Three stuceo beads * 

TI 

406 

Fl 

»i 

r, 

i ii ii * * * * 

O 

401 

it 

ii 

Stucco hjimlfi, heads* etc* 

PI 

402 

Jl 

ii 

Headless figure and two heade 

II 

493 

ll 

ji 

Three itncco bends * * * * 

Jl 


I 
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E?flrlal Kd, 

LqciILej. 

DtaciiliCiQfl. 

Iftu, 


Taiila 

Cbir Tope. 

Ten stucco objects 

■ ■ 


m 

11 

» 

Stone sculpture a * * 

m 

ll 

403 

1* 

it 

Stone dijure of seati?d Buddha 


It 

*37 

to 

u 

Tiiv.i atoms ei Qlptnrcs a - 


» 

49S 

» 

ll 

Three Etone ECulptnres 

- ■ 

JJ 

m 

n 

tj 

Two fragment* of stone sculpture 


H 

son 

n 

>J 

Four Jt JT tt 


J1 

501 

ji 

*1 

Three mserifeed stone fraLTmenlt 

* * 

JJ 

■602 

n 

Tl 

Two „ » 

* m 

11 

503 

*j 

ii 

Sixteen a to Eli 1 beads 

# «• 

11 

504 

** 

w 

Twenty-six stone Lends 

1 V 

11 

505 

i* 


Six terracotta figures, pots., etc. 

# a 

ll 

500 

»> 

|i 

Stucco head 


PI 

507 

n 

u 

Three stucco heads 


U 


ii 

i* 

Stmie oeuljiture representing ti; 
bow BJid jurpur a 

£in\i with 

» ■ I 

u 

509 

ii 

pi 

Two -.tone figurines acid ll. lion 

* * 

FI 

510 

it 

u 

Two stone reliefs * 

. * 

H 

an 

il 

ii 

Stone Corinthian capital 

« • 

J1 

S12 

U 

C'bir Tope 
& 

Sirkap. 

Tluree sfciiceo heads * , 

w a 

M 

5(3 

*1 

Sirk&p, 

Gene rat mar of excavations, from North- 
West . 

S|xtS| 

on 

U 

ii 

General view of excavation*, From South 

11 

ala 

11 

H 

„ „ toKsudiShtine I, from South- 

West . . . 

9* 

510 

t* 

ti 

General view toward* Shrine 
Xorth-Eaet * * 

li # from 

IJ 

517 

11 

ii 

General view towards Shrine 
another point „ , 

IIj from 

* » 

11 

516 

11 

u 

General view towards Shrine I, frotn 
■Smith, showing rows of earthen pot* 
in adjacent room p 

II 
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Appendix M—eontd. 


Serial No. 

Lxilitj. 


Dncnptutn, 



£i». 

Gin 

Tallin 

Sir tap. 

Central fitairway to East *>f High 
fiffltd North-Wart 

Street, 

V m 

S*xG| 

520 

ll 

u 

Central ?[airwayshi;iwhig ]>iiL p rion of a 
wall, from NorthsW^st 

idjiicent 

4 * 

11 

52 J 

Pi 

ii 

hi«rne fiLitfufui in l f£neh at o£' ■ iif) 1 lelnnd 
central stairway, from N-rrtb-Wefc-t 

«r P 

6[ x If 

522 

if 

n 

G vert n rued #^jii showing stucco 
tiou at base, from Norm-West 

decora- 

4 

#j 

5*3 

n 

pi 

Overt uriitMl showing fillivco 

tutix at 1 km so r fry in South-West 

decora- 

G|*J| 

524 

t* 

i* 

Shrine I. from West 

■ 


Jf 

525 

if 

ii 

™ II* u r , 



H x 4} 

520 

rp 

ii 

1T „ North-Wcit t 

4 


x &4 

527 

r 

ii 

Three pieces of pottery 

* 


6* X 4} 

528 

•t 

ii 

11 11 il * 

4 


it 

529 

n 

it 

Twelve „ „ 

#■ 


ip 

530 

Vi 

n 

IP It fl f 



ji 

531 

It 

i_r 

Four „ u 



n 

532 

11 

11 

A put aiiJ a cap 

■ 


ji 

533 

it 

ll 

Th^oe. pots 

4 


ip 

534 

$t 

11 

Four pieces of pottery * * * 

* 


i/ 

535 

11 

IT 

Large vase * * - * 

t 


ii 

530 

tf 

IP 

Terracotta objects 

4 


u 

537 

If 

M 

ii ii ■ ■ 

4 


TP 

538 

*t 

II 

Broken casket mild a plaque * * 

# 


11 

539 

Pi 

H 

Stucco lion # . - . * 

* 


IP 

540 

ip 

PI 

U it * 



IT 

541 

if 

ll 

Stone grind-stool * - * 



It 

542 

ii 

If 

Steel helmet # * * 



PP 

543 

n 

Jhandiab 

Mound C. General view, from Sduth-Eflfft 

# 1 

B| x6| 

514 

ii 

n 

ii if ii ip Laist 

* 


IT 

545 

ft 


Temple ia mound C. View From South'West 


11 











































GO 


ArPENUlx B^contd. 


&fiiaV S[i. 

LutfdStf, 
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APPENDIX E. 


Ar\ mi a? Hepor! of iftt Jndiart ifuievn, Amiutoltyital 1912-1913. 


Rakhal Bap Bangrji, .IppiFtact 5u|ierintetiderit, remained ns my Deputy 
in charge of the Arthaatogieid Section from the beginning of the fmuncial year to the 13th March, 
when, with the consent of the (iovemment of Tadln and the Trustees if the Indian Museum, he was 
replaced bj Dr. I), B. Spooner, Pb.B,, Superintendent, A re ban digital Survey, Eastern Circle. 
Mr. Hakim I Das Bjineiji remained attached to the Section as Dr. Spooner's assistant. 

In addition to the staff ssnetionod by the Government of India in 11>H, one |n*on on Rs. IP was 
Biincti"tied in January 191 :.i, 

Lf.ivf. — (1) The Assistant Superintendent in charge was absent on privilege leave for 29 darn 
from the 25th Mar to 23rd Jons, hath days inclusive. Daring thin period Dr. Annaudalq Sup,;,- 
intendeni, Indian Museum, sad Mr. S, W, Kemp, Offiokting Superintendent, Indian Mttseutn, 
kindly consented to take l- Large of the Arohrailogicsl Section. 

(2J Munahi Wahfoddin Ahmad, Marbmm, whs granted, privilege We for two mouths from 
the Ltth February If 13, and was Jihai-ut till the end uf the financial vi.-ur 

Aceoataodij(inn.— [l) Office.—It » satisfactory to report that the congest inn bo lung felt in 
the office of the Section was removed early iu the year, when the new office r.wtns became ready 
fur oiicupat ion. The second floor uf the new wing has been divid'd between the Art and Arehiim- 
logical Sections, and the priion aflotted to this Section wn* sub-divided by brick purtiti.m> into the 
following rooms :■—- 


0) A large room to lie used as Library and as ..She of the Direct or-15 cue ml uf Artfnco- 

logy, when in Cnlcuttu- 
; An liir the Sujhpriutende rit-i u-ltLi rgt>_ 

(3) An uffiee fur the A^irtniU Superintendent. 

(4) A mom For the use of the nfH;-s estiblifilimont 

(5j A passage oF nunmtmic^tion along the wi-stcm wall. 

Rm&& these, a darken... in, und luvattirii^ for gazet fed and imn-gazettnd officers weiv piwitK! 
AH these are used in Gomuinn with f he Art and Zoological mid Anthrtfpolugi^l Seetfonft An 
Electric Lift was put in and is being used by officers and clerks. The Superintendent of the 
I nduin Muslim kindly lent a ronni permanently to tin*- Station in tlie main budding whit ji ' 
being utilised us a work-rooiu + 

[£) fi udmvnE.— The godowu* under the new iving wem prided equally between the Art 
and AtchKologSral Setittoiifl, Out of the five gadowu^ allotted to this Section four ivere -u r A 
in July l9M t hut the 5th wai occupied by the Public Works Department till the end of the year 
The duplicate and rejected specimens in the old Arikmalogieid gudowu were removed to the new 
ones in the fame month. The fifth room, when it is mstde uvaiLahle, will be uged to aeeommodjitfi 
number of plaster east* and duplicate sjtiduien 0 # which are stored at present in the ground *W of 
the quarters of the Superintendent of the Museum, 

(3) Servants" Quarters,—Only five rooms were allotted £o this Section in X*H 
sufficient at that time. But additions ho the menial staff since that date have made if impna$ibD t: 
provide quarters for all Since rhe removal of Dr. Spooner's office to Caleutfa ? two rmui* h ive h y?i 
kindly lent by Dr, Annandule, Proposals for the vonEtmvtiou of separate fiervunfe* quartern aio 
being submitted to the Government of India. 

(4) Galleries.—The ground floor room in Llie new wing remained b the wcupation qf the 
Traitors of the Victoria Memorial throughout th' year. It is probable that this gaiety will fcq 
made available for ocottpalwa e-irly next year, as it is settled that the Victoria Memorial Exhibition 
will be removed to Belvedere. Far want of accomtnodution most uf the specimens -inquired dur'n 
the year were exhibited on temporary pedestals in the south verandah of the main building ground* 
floor. 


m 


Furniture —-Coll! Room,—Out of the original grant of Rs. 7,000 made by the Government of 
India for the purchase of coin eabmeta in roauieetioii with the rearrangement of the Museum eqm 
collection* on tip-Unlatc line*, ;* revised estimate enabled me to save Ks 2,750, out uF which I was 
able to provide the mach-ntedod furniture for both the large libri±iy room and the two bi nailer rooms 
for th s gazetted officers of the Sectiun, without asking- for another special grant far thin purpose. 
Al l the offices mny nnvr he aiid to be Very well gripped, esped Lilly the main nr library room, where 
ample jdi-^omiuijJiition now exists for visiting mcinbew of ihe Department as well as for research 
seholurs- 

Fifttincitxl .— During the year Ra. ’2,4ml In all was received fruui the Trustees uf the Museum 
L .f winch half wag set apart for the j<ay of the Gallery Assistant and the remainder for the purobasG 
uf antiquities. 

Four special grants were niaik by the f icvernineiit of India, nimudy t— (l) tts- 7,1)130 for the 
pojfalmse of coin cabtnfife; (3) K& SjGQQ for the purchase of books for thy library; (9) Rs. ^.imn 
for r.-.ufcingeiieictt ul the tagitthiug of I he year, out-.-T whhk t ih& S? ! wa« rmppri^priated l or t he 
alia ry D f ts ]e extra establishment ; i'4j fid, 2,fl7S us a further grunt f<T ciiutrageiMhs* 

Library. —410 books were added to the library during the year. Fundit Binodbiliari llidyji- 
binoil ftrcpnttd a list of the 'kinks transferred From the library -.if the Zoological and Anfchrupologi- 
uJil Section# as well those purchased at the cud -if the year. The Gallary Asaktint was ;«Iho 
employed in arranging the boohs, cheeking the lists and making alphabetical indexes. The addition 
to the library furniture has now made il possible fu have new books and publkalkus arranged "n 
separate tables and to have separate index cabinets in the library und the officer's rocifitt. 

t.'ailttt-iQn of PAo£o$rai'&i(* Prints —1,537 prints were added t-j the collection dunii" the year. 
These were temporarily kept in bundles, as there whs at the time nobody in the iiffk' 1 eoinprtanl: to 
in-'uiit and arrange them. This work will now he done by Dr. Spooner 1 !* pbnhigr-iiito* 

2 Jit firdj/ffffe*,— During the year stops were takento comerve the railing and gateway of tbc 
BLarhnt ?tupu. which was found to be crumbling aw ay on aecmmt -if the dratni-. tiv alkalis \ the 
subsoil water of Calcutta creeping through the floor. On the advice of Mr, G r II. Tipper, Offiviiiting 
Superintendent, Geological Survey uf India, the bases of the pillars of the railing were protected 
a^anflat further chemical action by inserting beneath tin:in a layer >d dins sheets and Another layer 
of l* thick silica tiles* with zinc between the joints. In addition tu these measures the lower parts 
of the pillars were covered with a think layer of water-glass up ton height of 1 from the ll-"-r level. 
Three inscribed stol» from Java, which were decaying rapidly owing to the name ■ umo p were also 
sdiniliflv treated. Though the application of the watcr-glasa has not been wholly satisfactory, 
owing to its proving lens transparent thnii was exacted, the duouy of these uiomiiiientK has been 
effectively arxcsaied* 

Thu railing of the lib ar hut Stupa suffered Further damage from another cause, In November 
last it was found that tie* old plaster restoration* of the arehiLruva hud cracked badly, and subsu- 
quaintly lb at every joint in the railing had moved slightly and ripened out, Since the addition of 
ano ther st-.-rev on the top of Hie main building the front uf the Museum has subsided comriderably 
causing dangerous cracks in the ArclusologitSal nnd Bird galleries* The damage to the railbg of 
the Bharbnt Stupa is no doubt due to this subsidence* The matter was reported to me iimiwdhitely 
and temporiuy measures were taken for the safety of the specimens* Mow permanent measures wiU 
be taken when Dr + Spooner is on the spot 
A T rin Accemo h* :— 

(1) General AfdnMlogy;— 

i« Twenty^ live pieces uf statuary removed from the Circuit Hu use. Puri, lll thi 1 request 
of the Officiating Director-General of Arriueolngy »N”. 2££l-£i4i . 226£-2£tt4!« 

(A1 A nBmfieedt stone lintel nnd ;m imaga of P«v»ti from tba Kediiesvarn T.-inple, 
HiiMiiJ) presented «t ni v euggeetiun by l be Aly&ira SuW (X. S. . 

(c Three unique lircmze [inwjres found :it Sohibganj, sulw! ivision Gaibudfaa, in tin 
RiiEtrjiijr Dlfitri. l, i S. S. 2514^151), jmseiiteil by tlrt H -veminent uf BengiJ. 





M) Anewnuoriptiimof AlandtUn Husain Shall, dated B?jri Blfl, found! at \fMyth* 
in the Buidw&n District of Bengal, ttud p f a m td bv the -nine Government 
(N. S. 2255). 

(e! Si nue silver, brass, stone and Lone specimens collected by Lieutenant A. T. Wil*an 
at Kharrcunabad, Persia |N\ $, 2£5<l-f 201). 

£/) Some ancient agricultural iraptareentl found at TJp.rk.-r i‘u tin Junagarlh State [ X. 
S. 3207-2271} and presented hv the Darhnr. 

(j) A Bodhisatt.vB image and tiro book-covers purchased in the Darjeeling District 
Cetnt .—During the year, the • jin.* catalogued by Mersrs, V. A, Smith anil H, N. Wright 
Here taken out of the safe and arranged in wooden cabinets in the now Coin room, the Muhammadan 
coiiis by Mr Zufiir Easau, Arehwologioat Research Scholar, wltu wm deputed bv mo for this purpose 
and tiie reins imtor Ly Mr. BakU Dos IWjL The work of ctasifying uml arranging the dnpli- 
cRtes, foreign coins, etc., will bo taken up neit year. During the rear 150 ooins were added to tfe 
^liiner. Ido u ton bur A. T. Wfl»n presented a collection of mlrer Parthian and Suntan coin* 
squired by him in Persia and -(her coins were r,«Jved as prewntatfcn* from the Coocb Bihar 
Hihai.tr and Hftoda States. Nineteen silver coins nf fcumanignptu ] of the imperial Gupta 
d,™ S ry were FI. - httsod from Mr. N. M. Biffin, .irta of Bhnj, r u i, K, fr im Trust funds. Besides 

iiitt.- a part of Mr, Bloat's cnlkvti«i was purrbawd l.y me from Imperial funds and --- to 

tlw mutfetim. 

Hcli.u ,j given a classified list of coins added to the cabinet durum the year :— 
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lour*.—In April I'M'2 the Gallery Assistant u;h dt-imr~i~ \Z7~, “-- 

lying in the Circuit House Tire Aarishuib SuwrinNui!, , , " F ' k d “P 4toh «» 

tiugb-i ike collection of specimens in the first half , f M " A * a ' Ul Vl Dar J 4 W“ 
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J * H. Masaium*, 
IHrevter~Gta-ntl of Arekgofof/y. 
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List of Public Institutions, Libraries, etc,, to 
which copies of Archaeological Survey Reports are regularly supplied. 


1,_COUNTRIES OUTSIDE IN'DIA, 


rXTTRD KlNTrDU^. 


Aberdeen UniYfireity Library, AW«n. 

Royal Library, Wiwlflor Castle, Berk-. 
Birmingham University Library. 

Bnndalt Library, Cambridge. 

Cambridge University Library. Cambridge 
Vatbm.1 Library of toW. Cluster Hen*. 
Kildare Street, Dublin. 

Ro^nl Irish Academy, !*N Dawsen street 


Dublin* 

Trinity College Library, Dublin, 

Advocates' Library, Edinburgh. 

University Library, Edinburgh. 

Royal Society, Edinburgh. 

Roval Sluttish Museum, Edinburgh. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, N^onal 
S Mn^um of Antiquities, Queen Street, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Glasgow University Library, 

British Mn*om Library, On-at Russell Street- 
Bimiinsliury, London. W A. 

FoOcW Society, 11, Old Square, Lincoln a Inn, 
London, W.C. 

India Office Library, London. S-W. 

Imperial Institute, London, S.W, 

Library of the Oriental Department of the 
British Museum, London, « ^ 


London Library St James e Square, Loudon, 
S.TV, 

London University Library, Imperial Institute, 
London, S,W 

Rational Art Library, South Kensington 
Museum, London. 

ftoyiil Academy of Arts, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, London, W 

Rov.il tnthropologioal Institute of '-rent 
Britain and Ireland, F'U. (Lent Russell Street, 
London, W .C 

Rcyii Asiatic Society. 23, Albemarle Street, 
London, ML 

Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland 
Avenue, Loudon, V\ .C. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, ft. Conduit 
Sirv-et, Hunovp'r Square, London, M . 

Royal Society, Budifcgfcn How#, Piccadilly, 
London, if. 

Society of Antiquaries of London, Burlington 
House. Piccadilly London, ML 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Bnildingt. 
10, Buckingham Street, Adelpbi, London, 

wc. 

Society for the Promotion of Llclleui.- Studies, 
London. 

Bnilleiuu Library, Oxford. 

Indian Institute, Oxford. 


France. 


BihliofMqnr National®. Paris. 

Biblioth-iquc J. Urn*, H, **"*“»' 

Di^tenr General da 1'Union ^ Colon!ale 
Franvnise, 4+, Chaussee d’Antm, Pans 
L'Eoola spAdole d» Langur Orientals 
Vivuntes, Paris. 

1 Ufttitut do France, Paris. 


Institnt Ethnographiquo Internatio ual de Paris, 
Hire Bonaparte, Paris. 

Musce Guhmt, 7, Place dTfoa, Paris. 

Revue AroMclogiqne, 2®, Rno Bona; .arte, 
Paris. 

SocJftS Asifltiqoe, 1, Hue de Seine, Paris. 
University de Lynn. 


R Biblioteca wmI*, Central* di Firenze, 

"Italy- . 

S.Hoi.’fdi Asiatics Its liana, Fi retire, Italy. 
American School of ClWul Studios at Home. 


iTiLY. 

Bibliotecu N'nzi.We, Vittorio Emanuele, Rome, 
British School at Home. Palr.zim. Odewalchi, 
Piuzza S. S, Apostnli, Rome. 
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